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TWO PRACTICAL SERIES. 


WE begin to-day the publication of two important series 
of practical papers. The first is that on “American Wild- 
fowl and How to Take Them,” by George Bird Grinnell. 
The chapters which are to follow will give a particular 
description of each individual of ‘the family, including 
the swans, geese, brant and ducks, with illustrations by 
Edwin Sheppard, the well-known illustrator of Baird, 
Brewer. and Ridgway’s “Water Birds” and other works. 
By means of the text and pictures in Forest AND STREAM 
it will be practicable for the novice.to learn his ducks 
and for the older gunner readily and certainly to identify 
any. strange fowl that may fall to his gun. 

The second series of papers, of which the first chapter is 
printed to-day, has to do with “Training the Hunting 
Dog for the Field and Field Trials,” by B. Waters. This 
is an exhaustive and in every sense. practical manual 
of instruction for developing the field dog for its highest 
usefulness as an adjunct to the gun in the field; and the 
successive chapters will command’ attention by reason 
of the common-sense and efficient system set forth. 

These are among the features which in the months to 
come will maintain the interest and usefulness of the 
Forest AND STREAM as a sportsman’s journal. 


THE TIME OF YEAR. 


THE season of maturity is at hand. The rye and the 
wheat fields that in midsummer shone with yellow stubble 
are hidden now by the green of the ragweed, which 

-through:the winter will furnish food for many birds. In 
- the cultivated fields, vegetation is dying down and the tall 
stems of the corn are yellowing as the grain grows hard. 
Already from some trees crisp brown leaves are falling 
to the ground, while others are beginning to show the 
colors that denote their ripening. The spikes of the 
goldenrod are brilliant now with orange blooms, and the 
white panicles of the wild carrot wave in the breeze above 
the green rowen 6f the mowing lots. Whitened by the 
dust. tossed up by every passer, the asters bloom along 
the roadside. The drone of the cicada is less sharp now 
than it was a month ago, the nightly cry of the katydid 
slower and more sleepy; yet, beneath the stone in front of 
the house or hidden under the floor near the fireplace, the 
cricket trills his song with as much energy as ever. 

The farmer has begun to gather his crops; the birds 
and the mammals have reared their young and are resting 
from their labors; the larve of insects are spinning their 
cocoons; seeds are dropping off the weed stalks. All 
things are making ready for the long rest which is to 
prepare the way for the production of another year. 

It is at this time that the gunner fares forth to harvest 
for himself the fruits of the field, now, alas! so much 
more scanty than in days gone by. Aside from the sum- 
mer woodcock shooting, still practiced in a few States, the 
first shooting is that of shore birds and rail, which is 
desultory and local and often very unsatisfactory. Then 
follows the first shooting at prairie chickens, which 
happily promises this year to be very good. The long dry 
time which brought anxiety to the farmer’s heart, insured 
‘a good crop of birds to the sportsman. 

It will not be until a month or two later, however, that 
shooting can be enjoyed at its best. for it is when the 
weather is cool and-crisp that men and dogs alike show 
and are able ‘to put forth their 

up the wary denizens of field and 
the eal at morning is hardened by 
the frost; when the sir is clear, fresh and bracing, s0 





that each respiration delights and stimulates; when the 
leaves have for the most part fallen from the trees, so 
that it is possible to see even at a considerable dis- 
tance the gray shadow which, darting among the branches, 
reveals the prey for which he longs, the gunner may en- 
joy to the full the pleasures of the field. 

And yet in the old days there was surely a charm about 
the sport of rail shooting. The gunner who stood. silent 
in the bow of the skiff as it moved slowly through the 
swishing grass never knew precisely what fortune might 
have in store for him. The next bird that rose before the 
boat might be a silent rail, flapping off on uncertain 
wing; or an awkward bittern, complaining with raucous 
voice against the disturbance of his solitude; or a heavy 
black duck, quacking a loud alarm to all his fellows; or 
a bunch of bluewings, rising in a close mass and then 
separating into fragments like an exploding shell. Some- 
times, if the boat passed close to the shore, a brood of quail 
might even rise with startling rattle from some weed 
patch where they had been resting, or out in the river a 
ruffed grouse teal wing his silent way from shore to 
shore. 

In those days, thotigh we shot with muzzleloaders yet 
sometimes the spoils were great. Perhaps if they had been 
less great we might have more birds to shoot to-day. 

——————_— 


BRINGING IT HOME. 


THE shooter who is looking up the seasons and the 
shooting restrictions as given in his Game Laws in Brief 
is apt to be perturbed when he finds that he may not 
bring home from the shooting country he plans to visit 
the game which he fondly trusts will fall to his gun. The 
average sportsman has just enough human nature in his 
composition: to make him want to bring his game home 
both as a substantial evidence of his success and as a 
good thing which he would enjoy sharing with his 
family and friends. To be denied this privilege is in many 
instances regarded as a harsh deprivation; and there are 
many considerations which support the contention that 
the non-resident shooter should be permitted to take 
home with him a reasonable amount of the game he has 
killed. 

When a non-resident shooter pays a sum of importance 
for the privilege of killing game within the boundaries 
of a State which by statute discriminates against non- 
resident sportsmen, he should in common fairness have 
the privilege of taking home his game, just as the resident 
sportsmen take theirs home. If he is prohibited from 
taking with him any game without the limits of the State, 
he is deprived of all advantages other than the mere 
pleasure of pursuit and capture. The State therefore is 
almost the sole beneficiary from the effects of such non- 
resident legislation... By the license fees it adds to the 
resources of its treasury, the game killed by the sports- 
man is kept within the limits of the State. and therefore 
adds materially to its food supply, while large sums of 
money are expended by the visiting sportsmen for the 
ordinary expefses of living, thereby adding to the com- 
mon wealth. Hotels, livery stables, railroads—in short, all 
such instittitions within the State—are gainers from the 
influx of sportsmen. 

As a matter of equity, the payment of a considerable 
sum of money directly to the State would imply the 
giving of a commensurate consideration in return. It 
cannot be said on good grounds that the mere privilege 
of pursuing and capturing the game is such a sufficient 
material return for the license fee, for the reason that the 
capture of the game adds materially to the food supply 
of the State, and therefore contributes a material benefit 
to the people. Besides, there is nothing in the license 
which guarantees any game or any capture. The licensee 
merely has the privilege of finding game if he can and 
taking it if he can under certain restrictions. As few 
sportsmen ever sell their game, there is nothing to re- 
imburse them aside from the mere pursuit and capture. 

All sportsmen take a just pride in returning with 
trophies of their prowess and skill. To take fish or 
game. and then to be forced to leave it behind one, con- 
stitutes an outing without a climax. If one were per- 
mitted to take with him without the State a certain limited 
quantity of game as his absolute property, it would not 
in the least detract from the purpose of game preservation, 
yet would give a material and equitable return for money 
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directly contributed to the treasury of State, and in- 
directly contributed to its welfare through the common 
channels of business anti living expenditure. 

In equity, the giving of a material consideration requires 
a material consideration in return. Such non-resident 
game laws as exact all the material advantages while con- 
ceding in return only the immaterial, violate this principle 
of equity. 

By conceding the ownership in a certain limited amount 
of game to be taken out of the State by the non- 
resident sportsman who has complied with all the laws 
pertaining to it, the game supply of the State would not 
thereby be the least endangered. The common restrictions 
as to amount, and that the owner must accompany the 
game—restrictions now in force in many States—are 
formed properly to safeguard the people’s interests. In 
such manner the law abiding sportsman who has paid 
well for all privileges would arrive at his domicile with 
something to exhibit and enjoy instead of a mere memory 
of things which have been. 

The purpose of the absolute .non-export law is, of 
course, to check the shipment of game to market; and 
if the strictest prohibition were necessary to secure this 
end, there would be no complaint. But the experience of 
several States has abundantly demonstrated that the 
market shipment may be stopped without depriving the 
sportsman of taking his game home with him. A law 
absolutely forbidding the carrying of game out of the 
State is therefore unnecessarily harsh. 








THE SPORTSWOMAN AND HER WEAPON. 


THE sportsman who is the father of a family very 
naturally looks forward with pleasant anticipations to 
the time when his boys shall become his pupils and com- 
panions in the field. But if he have the misfortune or 
good fortune to have no boys, but to be; blessed solely 
with girls, what then? 

Nothing can be pleasanter than to share enjoyments 
with one’s dearest friends, and this certainly ought to 
include both sexes, yet some consider it an impropriety 
in woman to engage in field sports. That must depend 
largely on the view that is taken of field sports, whether 
they are cruel in their nature or rather whether that 
element is predominant, for it cannot be denied that 
suffering is inflicted in their exercise., But one sports- 
man’s implement there is, with which .the sportswoman 
may secure her trophies of the field, with the absolute 
certainty of inflicting no pain, and which demands no 
more time than the gun to become skillful in its use, while 
more caution, patience and woodcraft are called for, to get 
within proper range of the object. 

The sportsman may stalk his game to within two or 
three hundred yards and obtain as fair a shot with his 
rifle as he desires, or with the smoothbore to the shorter 
range of that weapon, and be reasonably sure of cutting 
down the flying bird or running animal; but the wielder 
of the camera must gain a closer range to secure the 
game. Yet when secure, it is for all time an unmangled 
trophy, entire amid its actual surroundings, not a pair of 
antlers or a head jutting from a blank wall, nor brush nor 
tanned pelt telling no story. There are no close seasons 
to he heeded, and rarely a trespass sign prohibiting the 
use of this harmless instrument. 

The grouse strutting on the drumming: log, his /brown 
wife sitting on her nest among the arbutus blushing 
blossoms and rusty leaves or blustering and fluttering in 
defense of her scurrying chicks; the woodcock nesting 
in the tussocky swamp. side; the hare in, her sttmmer 
suit of brown—are all as fair game’as when the grouse— 
cock, hen and full-grown brood—skulk in frost-painted 
or the woodcock liés close under the golden 
leaved birches on a sunny October hillside: or .the hare 
when she sits in her form as white and silent as the snow 
around her. 

In all this hunting with a camera there is the same 

ealthful exercise, the wholesome exhilaration, the need 

r as much woodcraft to insure success as in hunting 
with the deadly gun. Having all these advantages with 
no tendency toward hardening the heart and without a 
suspicion of unwemanliness, it offers our wives, sisters 
and daughters all that they can desire in the way of ont- 
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Lhe Sportsman LCourist. 
In the Philippines. 


Mrnpanao, P. L., June 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I send you by this mail a box containing the skin of a 
bird killed in a marsh near this station about a_ month 
ago. As it may be lost dr injured inyits journey of 
10,000 miles or more to New York, I will describe it. 
A curved and jagged scarlet colored beak, black head, 
tawny crest and neck, black body and wings, white spread- 
ing tail of ten feathers (like a white-headed eagle), with 
black tips, black legs and talons. 

A chief of Duganob sent me a bolo, and said that he 
would try to obtain a Moros Lantaca from the Moros 
of the hills, who, I am informed, still have in their pos- 
session two or three iron helmets and a chain armor 
taken from the Spaniards in early days. 

The town of Dapitan was settled in 1531 by a Baloano 
named Pagbaya, who held the title of Prima of Dapitan, 
and established the Fort Ilihan with 800 families. Later, 
on the arrival of the Spaniards in 1564, they received them 
cordially and established the Church of Dapitan. 

There is a tradition that there was once a very beauti- 
ful woman here whom the Sultan of Zolo wanted very 
much. He sent for her, but she refused his advances. 
Thereupon the Sultan sent sixty ships and there was a 
fierce fight in the bay, which left the Sultan ten ships 
and mitch disappointment. 

When the natives went on board of the first Spanish 
ships, they were naturally astonished to see the sailors 
eating stones (sea biscuit) and fire (cigars), and letting 
loose thunder and lightning. 

In 1717 this Province was established, and a civil force 
of natives organized and maintained until the Spaniards 
left in December, 1808. 

According to the records, this Province contains 13,000 
native Christians and 20,000 Supanos, or unbelievers. 
These are the fellows that the Spaniards used to fire 
square bullets at. To: hold these people in check, to 
maintain order and see that the civil laws are properly 
administered, one company of U. S. Volunteer Infantry 
is stationed here. : 

The climate is delightful and dry, with cool nights. 
Prior to April 1 there was no rain for several months. 
Since that time we have had about 10 inches. The country 
is hilly and mountainous, covered with forests. Monkeys 
abound. It may be said that we have monkeys to burn. 
It is as common to see the soldiers leading their monkeys 
down to the beach to catch sand crabs as it is to see (in 
the States) a lady with. her lap dog. 

Cocoanuts are plentiful. The soil is sandy and affords 
good natural drainage. The products are: Hemp, 8,000 
picos; rice, 50,000 cavanes; corn, 10,000 cavanes; copra, 
5,000 picos; sweet potatoes, 1,000 picos; gave, 1,000 picos ; 
ube, 1,000 picos ; lumbia, 100 cavanes; buri, 50 cavanes. A 
good quality of tobacco is raised. Schools are the great 
institutions here, and much attention is paid to them. 
The boys form in company line and go through the 
setting up exercises. They are learning English rapidly, 
and are polite and neat. The women weave from hemp 
the banana and pineapple fiber, a beautiful fabric of 
varigated pattern, as filmy and soft as lace, which they 
make up into waists and blouses. 

Life is easy here, with fruit in abundance, fish in the 
sea and hogs and chickens running, at large, conse- 
quently there is not much ambition to work, but I think 
they do very well considering the climate and condi- 
tions. Though there is no priest here, the people seem 
devoted to their church, and there is.a constant clanging 
of bells 2nd succession of services and feast days. 

There is a fruit here that grows on a tree of good 
size, that tastes like a mixture of mdfigo and muskmelon, 
as large as two cocoanuts, with a green find, rough like a 
hubbard squash, The bananas are the finest I have seen 
anywhere, and supplied almost at nature’s price. Good 
cigars are obtainable at $2 (Mexican) per hundred. 

In the hills a small species of deer is found. On the 
island of Mindaro is found a wild buffalo, so-called— 
small, fierce, with curving horns. The soldiers had in 
captivity here a small dark-furred animal, with large 
brilliant dark eyes, rarely surviving captivity. The cap- 
tain of the Manila told me the name of it the other day, 
but it has slipped my memory. To our great regret, it 
died. A noisy bird, like eur meadow lark, has been 
noticed. Snipe are plentiful. . 

{The bird above described, which came duly to hand, 
is one of the hornbills (Cranorrhinus leucocephalus), a 
species found only in the Islands of Mindanao and Cami- 
guin, in the Philippines. The species is evidently not 
common, for the Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
had none until this one was presented to it. 

The hornbills are an interesting group of old-world 
birds, not very distinctly related to the todies and king- 
fishers. They are of great size, unwieldy, slow of flight 
and have enormous beaks, ornamented with a huge horny 
crest or casque. The bones are large, but very light, their 
walls being very thin, and they are much permeated by 
air. The hornbills are thought to be the survivors of a 
wy large family, which is now for. the most part.extinct. 

if some of their habits of. life, Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallacé writes as follows: “They have powerful wings, 
but their or bodies oblige them to use much exertion 
in flight, which is therefore not very rapid, though often 
extended to considerable distances. They are (in the 
Indian, Archipelago at least) entirely, frugivorous, and it 
is curious to observe how their structure modifies their 

mode of feeding. They are far too heavy to dart after 
fruit in the manner of the ‘trogons ; they ‘cannot even fly 
wickly from —_ > branch, paves a fruit here and 
3 meither have strength nor agility. enough to 
mentee, co, fhe swore slender branches, with the _pegions 
and ba: ; but they alight heavily on a of 
i thickness, and ‘then, "Tookeing 
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~ when they again gather what is within their reach. 


the smaller species even hop across to other branches, 
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in this. they have progressed far 
WIM carry m, they take a flight to 
of the tree, where tsue ea same It thus 
happens that they soon exhaust all-the f withjn their 
reach, and long after uy have left a the barbets 
and Eurylaimi find of food on the slender 
OrTse reed © habits ine bill dins 
The ing its of t ornbills are extraordinary. 
The eggs are laid in holes in the trees, and after the 
female has entered to sit upon her eggs, the male walls up 
the hole, leaving an aperture large enough only for his 
mate’s bill to pass oa. Through this narrow \- 
ing she receives her food, which usually consists of fruit 
of one kind and another, often of figs. The hole as de- 
scribed ‘by Mr. Horne is finally but little wider than a 
man’s finger. A great deal has been written about these 
birds, whose ctirious habits have attracted the attention 
of many observers.] 


Bill. 


Bi_t was Hogarth’s eldest son. As I have had occa- 
sion to remark before, he was a big, red-haired, red- 
bearded giant, slow of speech and bashful to a painful 
degree.. He was a simple child of nature—a big, over- 
grown boy—the kind of a man that never grows old. 
Sooner was the same kind of a dog. 

Bill’s age was anywhere from thirty to thirty-five. No 
one seemed to be very well posted on this subject. Old 
Hogarth’s information was rather vague and indefinite. 

“Don’t know,” said he, “jest how old Bill is. He's 
somewhar ’round thirty, more or less. Can’t say which. 
Y’ see, they was one or two what come afore him an’ 
died. An’ they come so fast in them days, me an’ the 
old woman sort o’ lost track on ’em, an’ never could 
zactly place Bill, nohow. Can’t see as how it makes 
much difrunce, ‘cause he won’t live no longer from 
knowin’.” 

Bill was the least concerned of any regarding the date 
of his advent into this world. of misery. He was a 
stoic, in a way, and took everything for granted. I had 
known him for some time,-and had hunted with him 
several seasons before I discovered that he possessed 
ideas outside the ordinary routine of his daily existence 
—in fact, that he was a true “backwoods philosopher.” 
I doubt if he had anything that might be called a re- 
ligion. Such things were apt to be overlooked in the 
education of Hogarth’s children. But Bill had theories 
of his own that served him very well, in lieu of some- 
thing more definite—more orthodox—and so he fretted 
not his soul. 

It was a pleasure to watch him in whatever occupation 
he was engaged for the time being. He never went at 
a thing in a half-hearted way, but always with a great 
rush, and he threw his whole soul into anything he 





undertook, and worked himself up into a state of wild” 


excitement. He @lways had “buck fever” when he saw 

a deer—always. This seems almost incredible when you 
consider that he had been born and bred in the woods. 

one of his deeds while under this spell are almost past 
elief. 

We would start out early of a morning with the dogs 
—Sooner and “the old gal”—running on ahead. We all 
knew that Sooner was liable to err at times, and. our 
interest was never greatly aroused until “the old gal” 
added her treble to Sooner’s deeper bass. But this 
knowledge made not the slightest difference to Bill. 
Let either dog give tongue, and away he went with wild 
yells, covering the ground with great strides, and clear- 
ing logs, and other impediments ‘in his path, with 
mighty bounds. 

He would “keep a-goin’” until he struck a runway, 
then he would sit down and wait for the rest of us to 
come up, occasionally giving a loud halloo to let us 
know his whereabouts. We would place ourselves at 
our respective stands, and Bill would generally make 
for the shore of the lake, to be on hand in case the deer 
should take to water. If this happened, there was sure 
to be much excitement in his neighborhood for the time 
being. I remember one incident that is apropos. 

A big buck broke cover near Bill’s stand, and dashed 
out into the water. Bill fired and succeeded in wound- 
ing the animal, but not seriously, and it struck out for 
the other side of the lake. Bill was immediately “pos- 
sessed,” and with a yell that brought us all forward on 
the run, he hurled his rifle at the deer, and then plunged 
in the lake in pursuit of the game. 

He was a powerful swimmer, and gained rapidly on 
the wounded buck. He reached his side just as the dogs 
dashed out of the woods, and just as Jim appeared on the 
shore some distance below. This was Jim’s first deer 
hunt, so we forgave him after it was all over, but it was 


‘exciting while it lasted. Bill had seized the buck’s 


antlers in his powerful grasp, and a mighty battle was 
on. The dogs were drawing near, to lend a hand in the 
fight, when Jim opened up with his repeater and com- 
menced blazing away indiscriminately.. In vain did we 
shout. He kept it up until he had emptied his rifle, and 
then he “came to” and sat down in a state of co x 
Fortunately the bullets went wide of the mark. t 
. the greatest sensation Jim ever created in his whole 
ife, 

* Bill was oblivious te his surroundings. Let thunder 
crash and’ mountains fall—what mattered it to him so 
long as he had a deer in hand? In spite of-his great 
strength, unarmed as he was, he had all and more than 
he bargained for, and it was an even match between 
him and the buck, when Sooner arrived ‘on the field’ of 


battle. That ever- dog sailed into the fight with 
the confidence orm of blissta ignorance, and they made 
an end of the buck just as Jack and I arrived.on the 
scene. e hauled the exhausted but triumphant Bill 
aboafd, and likewise the much-disfigured Sooner. 

But apart from thése outbursts, Bill was a silent, easy- 
going. ‘giant. .You-could -not. 
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would becom , and at first: bashf 
then gradually “saining. confidence in himself 
proved an appreciative, sympathetic listener, woul: 
unbosom himself of his strange thoughts and fancies. 
All that was a was,a little maneuvering on my part, 
a little gentle ing, and when once under way his 
shyhess wore Off, and he sailed along—if I may use the 
expression—like a ship without a helmsman, blown in 
whatever direction the varying current of his thoughts 
might direct. 

ivilization as embodied in myself—the civilization of 
a big city—was one of the problems of life he could not 


grasp. 

. “Hit’s a dern funny thing,” he said to me in his slow, 
easy drawl, one night as we were sitting at the camp- 
fire, “how you folks come way up here huntir’. Seems 
’s ef haff the fun was in jest sprawlin’ ’round in yer old 
clothes. Can’t see why y’ don’t wear ’’em to hum. Don’t 
seem ’s ef *twould be much what y’ might call sport, hav- 
in’ to go ’round all togged out an’ oncomf'table, ’s ef 

‘ y’ was goin’ to a fun’ral, the hull blessed time. Hit beats 
me why y’ do it. I sh’d think a man what likes the 
woods the way you do would jest naterly live in ’em 
where he could be comf’table. 

“Now, all I wear most the year, when ’tain’t cold, is a 
flannel shirt an’ a pair o’ blue jeans, an’ a pair o’ shoes 
—sometimes. The shoes is jest as it happens. I’d ruther 
go barefoot any day. Barefoot ’s a heap more com- 
f’table ’n shoes, an’ more naterl like. Dad’s old woman’s 

4 great on style—sometimes. She’d have a feller wear 
shoes the hull blessed time when they’s strangers ’bout. 
The old woman’s got consid’ble what y’ might call pride. 

“Clothes is funny things t’ me. You city folks think 
a heap more of ’em than y’ orter—clothes an’ money, too. 
Guess y’ ain't no happier ’n I be, nuther. Guess y’ ain’t 
no more what dad calls edefied, seein’ the tall houses 
an’ the cars an’ all them other contrapshuns y’ have to 
hum in a b’iled shirt than I be in my old flannel one 
here, a-seein’ all they is t’ see in the woods an’ a-smellin’ 
the pines an’ the hemlocks an’ the spruce, an’ all them 
things all day long. 

“Seems to me they’s more fun lyin’ with yer back up 
*gainst a mossy log, watchin’ the red squirrels fightin’ 
an’ jawin’ each other "bout nuthin’, jest like the old 
woman gits at dad ’casionally, an’ listenin’ to Sooner 
makin’ a fool of hisself on a trail of his own make up 
an’ all the time knowin’ ’tain’t nuthin’; or ef y’ feel sort 
o’ like doin’ somethin’, jest cuttin’ yerself a pole an’ 
goin’ down to the stream an’ yankin’ out a few leettle 
speckled cusses fer supper, or else in jest sittin’ ’round 
the fire, same ’s we be now, chinnin’. Seems to me all 
that’s a heap more fun an’ more edefyin’—as dad says— 
than sweatin’ in a big city, with a b’iled shirt on an’ a 
collar, jest tryin’ to make more money ’n some other 
feller, an’ never gittin’ anuff at that, an’ ef y’ want a 
breath of good, fresh air havin’ t’ come way up here to 
git it, as y’ say y’ do; I say hit beats me why on airth y’ 
live like that when the woods is so much better. I know 
the feelin’, ’cause when I go up to Peshtigo fer fun or 
anythin’ else I’m allers alfired glad t’ git back to the 
woods again. Hit beats me how you kin stand it.” 

It beat me also, and so I changed the subject. 

“Bill,” said I, “you ought to get married and have a 
home of your own. Have you never thought about it?” 

Bill blushed like a school boy. 

“Onct I did,” he replied, grinning sheepishly. “I got 
all I wanted that onct, an’ I reck’n me an’ no gal ain’t 
goin’ to jine hands right away in a hurry. As dad sez, 
“Wimmin’s queer.’ e’s bin married a long time, an’ 
liad a hull lot o’ kids an’ sperience, an’ ef he ain’t 
fmilyer with their trail by this time ’tain’t likely I sh’d 
know much "bout the bizness. ’Tain’t my line, nohow, 
marryin’ ain’t. I only tried onct, an’ that was more’n 
nuff fer me. 

“T sez to nyself, as you was jest sayin’: 

“ “Bill” sez I, ‘hit’s bout time you was a-hitchin’ up 
with some gal an’ gittin’ married,’ sez I. 

.“’Twas in the spring o’ the year, when a feller gits 
kind o’ restless like, an’ I’d bin doin’ some loggin’ in 
the winter, an’ had a leettle money saved up—mebbe 
sixty or seventy dollars—so I thought ’twas as good a 
time ’s any fer huntin’ up a gal, as they was no tellin’ 
how long my pile would last, an’ I hitched up an’ druv 
to Peshtigo. 

“They was a hull lot 0’ loggers in Peshtigo, spendin’ 
their money an’ gittin’ drunk, an’ raisin’ the devil gen- 
erly. 1 put up at a hotel an’ begun lookin’ ’round fer 
a likely to sot up to. Seein’ ’s I was a-courtin’, I 
thought I'd put on a leettle style, so I bought a bran’ 
new pair o’ shoes an’ a pair o’ red socks. My! but 
them socks was red—redder’n my hair, b’gosh, an’ that’s 
some red. ‘ 

_ “Waal, ’twarn’t till next day I ’spied the gal. I went 
into a eatin’ house to git some grub, an’ thar I seed her. 

She was waitin’ on the men what was eatin’, an’ a-sassin’ 
of ’em plenty. She had the reddest hair I ever seed, 
barrin’ my own, an’ was freckled as 4 turkey egg. She 
was a right smart size fera gal, an’ had a deep voice. I 
sot over in a corner an’ watched her, waitin’ fer the men 
to git out so’s I could have a clear trail to work on. 

While I was sittin’ thar a-waitin an’ a-wonderin’ how to 
begin my courtin’ them new shoes begun hurtin’ an’ 
burnin’ like fire. I stood it ’s long ’s I could, an’ then 
I jest materly ed *em off an’ sot thar with them red 
socks more’n loomin’ up. They certainly was red, an’ 

no mistake. 

“Bim most the men left, an’ the ones what stayed 
was too : to notice much, an’ the gal come over 


to me, 
“ ‘Waal,’ sez she, sort 0’ snappy like, ‘what kin I do fer 


“you? sez 


“Thinks TI, ‘I'll have ¢ somethin’ perlite,’ : 
eo) az, “Thae's party, hair! ve I Sta.) 
- “ ‘None 0’ yer, lip,’ sez ‘or ‘you thrown 
cut... People what fi -in glass houses shouldn’t throw 
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vin” no stones,’ sez I; ‘I meant what I 
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“Go "long!’ sez she; “ef y’ want some grub ‘say so or 
else git out. I ain’t got no time*fer foolin’.’ . 

“Not knowin’ what t’ say, I sez, ‘Give me some gtub,’ 
and she went arter the grub. 

“‘*She’s got sperit,’ thinks I. ‘But sperit ’s all right. 
Dad’s old woman’s got a heap o’ the same artickle, an’ 
dad’s managed t’ git on somehow. I guess she'll do.’ 
Jest then she come back. She sot the grub down with 
a bang, an’ started t’ go. . 

* *Let’s talk,’ sez I. Gite 

“**Bout what?’ sez she, ‘ ; 

““*Bout gittin married,’ sez I, not knowin’ what else 
t’ say. 

““*What y’ givin’ us?’ sez she. ‘Fer ever sakes, what 
do y’ mean, anyway?’ * 

“*T mean what I say,’ sez I. ‘Let’s talk bout me ’n’ 
you gittin’ married,’ sez I. 

“ “Go ’long,’ sez she. “You've bin drinkin,’ sez she. 
“*T ain’t nuther,’ sez I. ‘I mean every dern word I 
say.’ 

** *You're crazy then,’ sez she, laffin’ at me. 

“*No more’n you be,’ sez I, gittin’ my dander up. I 
jest naterly hate to be laffed at. 

“*You’re a queer un,’ sez she. ‘My! what red socks!’ 
sez she, lookin’ at my feet. “They’re redder’n yer hair. 
Be them yer courtin’ socks?” 

**’Skuse me,’ sez I, feelin’ purty cheap; ‘I plum forgot 
my shoes was off,’ an’ I tried t’ pull them new shoes on, 
but I'll be cussed ef they’d go on. They’d shrunk up 
or my feet had growed bigger, I never could tell which, 
*cause I ain’t tried t’ git ’em on since. Anyhow, I 
couldn’t no more’n git my big toe inside ’em, an’ she 
stood thar, laffin’ more an’ more. 

“ ‘Dern the shoes,’ sez I, gittin’ riled. ‘The queschin 
is, will you marry me, red socks an all?’ 

“What y’ want to marry me fer?’ sez she. 

“**Cause I come here to find a woman,’ sez I, ‘an 
you're her. An’ cause you’ve got sperit an’ are large, an’ 
*cause you’ve got sech red hair, like mine,’ sez I, thinkin’ 
1 had her fer keeps. 

“*You’re guyin’ me,’ sez she, an’ before I could say 
I warn’t she up with a big dish of boiled cabbage an’ 
squashed it over my head so hard the dish broke. An’ 
then she ran out the room, laffin’ fit to kill. 

“I dug the cabbage out my hair, an’ picked up my 
shoes, an’ went out an’ hitched up, an’ druv hum. 
sorter laid it to them red socks, but I ain’t hankered arter 
no wimmin since. Guess I’ll git ‘long all right by my 
lonesome. Dad’s right. “ Wimmin’s queer. 

“Guess we might ’s well turn in ef we want t’ git up 
early in the mornin’. Hope I ain’t talked too much.” 

“Not enough, Bill,’ I made answer. “But it’s getting 
late, so we might as well call it a day. Good-night, and 
don’t forget to call me early.” And then we turned in. 

Dear old simple-minded Bill. I envied him many 
things, but most of all his honest simplicity, and his 
contented mind. Bill was a gentleman. The very best 
of them all—one of nature’s gentlemen. 

Fayette Durutn, Jr. 


Gens des Bois. 


VIL—Simeon J. Moody. 


UnrTIL ten years ago the Tupper Lake section was a 
wilderness. Scattered here and there were sportsmren’s 
hotels of a rather primitive type, but the trapper and 
squatter still had things pretty much their own way, and 
there were no stores and no trade aside from_an occa- 
sional peddling fur buyer.. Then came John Hurd with 
his railroad, and almost in a night the second largest 
town in the Adirondacks sprang up in McLaughlin’s 
cow pasture—a sprawling, unpainted and unlovely con- 
glomeration of frame shanties, with the scarf marks of 
the.saw still fresh on the raw lumber. The town swarmed 
with pot-hunting Canucks from over the border, who 
hunted on Sundays and did their best to exterminate 
the game by every illegal device known to man, while 
along with the smooth talking commercial men came the 
land owners filled with an inflated appreciation of the 
value of their forest areas that boded ill for the old 
settlers lacking deeds for their fire-scarred clearings. 
The subsequent history of Tupper Lake is best told in 
figures, with a plentiful sprinkling of dollar marks. 
About all that connects the town to-day with the un- 
commercial era are the few old-timers who remain. 
The pioneer of these is William McLaughlin, who was 
born in Calais, Me., in 1812, and who came to Tupper 
Lake with a lumber company forty-seven years ago. 
Gardiner Simonds was then trapping from his camp at 
Simonds’ Pond, and a hunter named Cole had cleared 
an acre on the shore of Raquette River and supported his 
family on venison and fish as a mainstay, with a few 
vegetables by way of a relish. Saranac Lake village was 
the nearest point where supplies could be had in summer, 
and in winter there was little communication with the 
outside world, except by way of Potsdam, forty miles 


away. 

McLaughlin started the typical backwoods lumber 
farm, which is designed primarily to furnish hay for the 
horses. The first year hay was drawn all the way from 
Lake Champlain, sixty miles through the center of the 
Adirondacks, across frozen lakes and over mountain 
ranges by the poorest of makeshift roads. At times 
when storms delayed progress some of the teams ate 
up all their hay and turned back without ever seeing 
Tupper Lake. It was customary for three or four teams 
to travel in company, and all were fed from the load of 
one of the sleds. ; 

White pine was the only timber cut. It was floated 
down the Raquette River to Hewittville, three miles 
from Potsdam, and e sawed into lumber. The river 
was then in much better condition for floating the logs 
than it is to-day, and only thirty-five days were required 
for the drive, whereas logs that go by this route at 
from seventy-five to one hundred days on the 


more difficult and tedious matter to get the logs through 
as Ses in De a a gpa “i 

Aside from ie ng: ‘trapping ~ 
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A hunter named Clark caine in from: Vermont about 
the same time McLaughlin reached Tupper Lake, but 
left after a two years’ residence in the woods, and was 
succeeded by Simeon J. Moody. 

Sim Moody. 

Though a nephew of Mart Moody, Sim Moody is 
three years his senior, having been born March 1, 1830, 
at Saranac Lake, where his father had gone from Keene, 
N. H. At the age of twenty-four Sim moved to Tupper 
Lake. McLaughlin had not’ made much headway with 
his farm, and there was then not more than half a 
dozen acres of cleared land about Tupper Lake. To 
the south the forest stretched unbroken a hundred miles. 
The woods were full of game and fur, and trout abounded 
in all the streams and lakes. 

Moody was already an: expert hunter and a fine rifle 
shot, despite the fact that he had only recently acquired 
the art of shooting left-handed. This was necessitated 
by an accident. Some years before, while standing on 
a fallen tree chopping, the log had given way and he had 
been precipitated on the upturned edge of his axe, sever- 
ing the principal chords of his right hand, and making 
it impossible for him to pull trigger with it. 


re Moody’s First Bear. 


Like most backwoods boys, born with a love of hunt- 
ing, Moody began shooting as soon as he was able to 
carry a gun. His first game was a bear, shot in a trap. 
Some men who were coming up the Saranac River 
twelve miles below the village happened unexpectedly 
upon séven bears feeding on chokeberries at the edge 
of one of the little natural meadows of the river bottom. 
They had a rifle, and fired at the bears, but did not suc- 
ceed in killing any. Sim’s father heard of the occur- 
rence and traveled post haste to the spot, carrying three 
traps with him. He set the traps, and the first time he 
visited them he had two bears, and eventually he suc- 


* ceeded in capturing the entire seven, a striking instance 


of his skill as a trapper. 


Sim visited the traps with his father, and was allowed. 


to kill one of the bears. Apparently the old gentleman 
was breaking in the boy much as he would have broken 
in a dog to hunt. Soon afterward Sim killed a yearling 
buck while alone in the woods, and though only twelve 
his career as a hunter had begun. 


Bears and Deer. 


The same year that Sim killed his first bear his father 
shot a bear in its den within sight of the Lower Saranac. 
He was on his way back to start a deer, accompanied by 
a mongrel bulldog. The dog ranged off through the 
woods, and presently the elder Moody heard him barking 
furiously at a hole under the roots of a birch tree. 
Moody thought the dog had a hedgehog in the hole, and 
hurried over to pull him off, but when he reached the 
spot he found that larger game had been located. He 
climbed upon the roots of the tree and stamped, and 
seeing the bear’s nose cautiously thrust out from the 
gloom he pushed his rifle barrel down between the roots 
within a few inches of the head and fired, putting a ball 
directly between the bear’s eyes. 

The bear had made a snug nest of leaves and bark, and 
Moody had quite a task clearing away the débris before 
he ‘could pull his bear out. “Bears come out in the 
spring in good condition,” remarked Sim. “It is the 
same with a woodchuck; when they first come out wood- 
chucks are always fat. .They claim bears come out the 
2d day of February. I knew one to come out that time. 
It was a tame bear at Dannemora Prison that was left 
out doors and had to hustle for himself pretty much 
the same as if he had been in the woods. He came out 
the 2d of February and wallowed all around over 
the snow drifts. That was the first time he had been 
out of his den since fall. 

“Jess Corey had one on Indian Carry that used to 
den up. Old Baker had a big one that denned up every 
winter for four or five years till he sold him to be sent 
to Italy. 

“Those bears were left out where it was cold, and they 
had to den up to keep from freezing, whether they got 
food or not. They would make themselves some kind of 
a nest, and then when it snowed on them they were all 
right. Bears generally manage somehow to den up 
just before a storm. 


Bear Trails and Tracks. 


“At Indian Carry I once saw where four bears had 
gone along in the snow, and you couldn’t have told 
whether there were four or a dozen, for each bear stepped 
exactly in the footprints of the bear ahead. I followed 
the trail a piece till I saw where the old bear had turned 
and walked up a road a little, and the three cubs behind 
had cut across lots, each one taking its own course. 
When the cubs came to the road they all got into the 
old bear’s trail again. It would have made a man feel 
funny to see.those four bears snaking along nose and 
tail through the woods about dark. I have often seen 
where two bears traveled together on snow, and they 
always made but the one trail. 

“A bear toes in like an Injun. Hedgehogs’ tracks 
and coon tracks are like a bear’s, but there is a con- 
siderable difference when you come to examine. A 
coon has a foot a good deal the shape of a child’s, except 
that it is more peaked at the heel. A hedgehog’s track 
is broader and more stumpy. 


Natoral Curiosities. 


“T’ve got a white hedgehog skin by way of curiosity. 
I killed a big buck over here late one fall with little 
nubs of horns only half an inch long. He ought to 
have been carrying a heavy set at that time of year. He 
was all right physically, and I never could see what ailed 
his horns. Another time we killed a doe in the river that 
had wool on her just like a sheep. You could pull the 
wool out by the handful. It was nearly white and longer 
than a deer’s hair, and it was curly just like a sheep’s 


wool. RePns 
Tt PE ig aod & t 
“T’'ve always trapped sitice I lived in the woods here, 
and I've ketched my share of fur, I guess. I've ketched 


hundreds of mink, otter, black cat and ‘saple,’ and I 


- guess there ain’t anybody better on foxes. In war times 


mink brought as high as $12 and $14. I’ve sold lots for 

$10. Good otter and fisher were worth $10, and ‘saple’ 

$1.50. My trapping lines ran to Raquette Falls, and 

a the river to Sol’s Island, and south to Little Tupper 
ake. 

“The deer I shot were sold to Bartlett and Baker at 
Saranac and shipped to New York. I helped kill 125 
deer one fall with father and McLaughlin. Hi Averill 
hunted with us, too. We killed them on the river and 
around Tupper Lake, still-hunting or with dogs, accord- 
ing as we could do best. 

“In rutting time bucks run to water soon when a 
hound is after them. Their necks are swelled, and they 
can’t stand to run far. 


When Deer Were Plenty. 


“I hunted for the market for years. Thirty or forty 
years ago game was plenty. There were ten deer then 
to one now in the very best hunting ground that is left. 
I went out one afternoon from my house and killed 
three nice deer in two hours, and the next morning I got 
two more, and all five were hung up there in a little 
piece of woods, where you could see from one to another. 

“I was still-hunting on a light fall of snow out by a 
swamp. I followed a trail up into a little sag of spruces 
and saw a buck feeding. I put my knee on a big log 
and fired at him and then dropped back behind the 
log and loaded. When I had a charge in the old gun 
I got up again, and over to the right I saw a doe looking 
at me. I shot at her, and she went off out of sight. 
and when I got another charge in I followed her. I 
hadn’t gone three rods, when I saw another buck. I 
shot him, and he lay down, and I went to look for the 
first deer, and found the doe lying dead close to him. 

“T hung up my three deer and went home, not having 
been away from the house much over two hours. 

“The next morning I went out to get my deer, and near 
the place where they hung I ran on to two mere. I was 
just coming out of some thick balsams into a little glade, 
when I saw a buck standing there. I fired at him, and 
he circled within a rod and dropped right close up. 
Before I could get my rifle loaded I saw the doe looking 
at me. I hurried, but she went off in the woods before 
I was quite ready. It must have been my lucky day, 
though, for she stopped before she went far, and I fol- 
lowed her up and got a sight and dropped her handy to 
the others. All five deer were then within a few rods of 
each other, and the three bucks and two does were full 
grown and as fine specimens as you ever saw.” 


Wolves and Foxes, 


“T haven’t seen a wolf in this country for thirty years. 
The last wolf’s track I saw was in the snow on Little 
Tupper twenty. years ago. Now that the wolves are 
gone, I think the foxes kill a great many deer in the 
spring of the year, when they are dropped. They often 
find where foxes have killed the little fawns. I think a 
bounty should be put on foxes, for deer ain’t any too 
plenty now, and we need all we can raise. 


The Last Moose. 


“The wolves went off into Canada. . I think the moose 
did the same. My brother Phineas got the last moose 
killed in this country. Bullard and Leonard. of Malone, 
were with him in the boat, and they were jacking on Bog 
River, below Mud Lake. Bullard had a single barrel 
rifle that carried a ball bigger than my thumb, but when 
he saw the moose the critter seemed so big he didn’t 
dare shoot. The moose walked right up to the boat and 
put its head over the jack and looked at them, and 
Bullard never shot till after it had turned and was walk- 
ing away. The ball hit the moose in the side and killed 
her. She was a big cow, and after that no more moose 
were killed in this country that I heard of. I don’t re- 
member the exact year Phineas killed the moose, but 
it was just before the war, for he went to the war, and 
died as a result. 


Travels of a Beaver. 


“There are some beaver on the St. Regis now at Whit- 
ney Pond. Only two beaver were killed on the Raquette 
since I have been here. The last one was killed fifteen 
years ago. That’s it over the door. I had it stuffed and 
mounted as a curiosity. My father killed nine beaver 
over on the St. Regis and broke up their colony. The 
next year one of the boys saw some work on Wolf Pond. 
He brought me a stick a beaver had cut and asked what 
did it. I went over there with him and saw the work, 
but the beaver hadn’t stopped there. 

“Later on, I went up the Raquette to a bend, where I 
had killed the other beaver a long while before, and 
here I found the second beaver had stopped, too. There 
was a lot of driftwood in the bend, and he was living 
in the bank in under the drift. He had his trail where 
he got his alder and popple for food, and in one place 
where a logging boom was in his way he cut right 
through it instead of going around. 

“That beaver had traveled a long way to get to the 
place, and I don’t see how he ever found it. From the 
St. Regis he had crossed ovet by way of Fish Pond to Long 
Pond, and then into Floodwood on Rollins Pond on the 
Saranac. After that he got into Big Wolf Pond on the 
Raquette by way of Pink Pond, Meadow Pond and Long 
Pond, and then through Little Wolf into Raquette Pond 
and the river. Animals know a lot more than most 

ple give them credit for knowing. That beaver was 
in water most of the time, but there were places where 
there wasn’t even a little brook to follow, and he never 
got off the trail, and went right through to the spot he 


set out to reach.” 
First Growth Pine. 


Neatly banked up beside the fence at Moody's farm 
last winter was a pile of,.several cords of shingle blocks 
cut from first-growth white. pine trees that had been dead 
nearly half a century. All were sound and serviceable, 
though some of the sections were much whiter and closer 

ined than others. Moody explained the difference 
by stating that part of the pine had been cut with the 


. sap in it, while other trees had been 


killed by fi 
flood, and stood till the sap drained out, ae ae 
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“Some of the blocks are from the tree old Clark cut ' 


to cover this house forty-seven years ago,” said Sim 
“I believe they are just about as good now as they 
— then. These first-growth pines are noble. trees to 
ast. F 

“Yes,” said Fred Moody, Sim's son; “seems as ii 
some of them never would rot. At Wolf Pond we wanted 
to get out some shingles,‘and we shaved them from an 
old first-growth pine that had fallen so long ago it had 
birch trees growing on it half the bigness of my leg. 
The Northern Adirondack Rairoad cut through a point 
on Wolf Pond Brook, and in the sandy soil and muck 
they found trees buried two or three feet under ground 
just as sound as they ever were. 

“Tell you what I see up at Corey’s,” said Sim. “They 
dug a ditch to drain a pond and took from it a balsam 
stick that had been cut by a beaver. It laid there on the 
table, and somebody asked me when it was cut. ‘Don’t 
know,’ I said. ‘Looks new.’ Well, sir, it came from 
under three feet of solid ground.” 

“Hardwood rusts and moulders away,” said Fred. 
‘Pine and cedar and such wood lasts a long time under 
the right conditions.” 


The Horns in the Tree. 


A local newspaper contained. an item which seems at 
one time or another to have been printed in half the 
newspapers in the United States relative to the set of 
deer’s antlers embedded in an oak tree, which are on 
exhibition in the State Museum at Albany. The item 
gains its point by its explanation that the horns became 
embedded in the tree while on the head of the living 
deer. It cites the familiar fact of deer fighting trees 
and brush to rid their horns of the velvet, and draws 
the conclusion’ that this particular deer did the thing a 
little too well, and drove his horns into the young oak 
with such force that he could not extricate them, and so 
perished. 

Sim grunted his disgust at the theory. “Some hunter 
put them there after the deer was dead,” he said, with 
the positive assurance of a man who knows. “Dave 
Cronk, of Saranac, has a set he cut from a beech tree 
that liad been laid up there years before and were covered 
by the solid wood. Didn’t you ever notice how when 
the lower limbs drop off the second-growth pines the 
wood covers the nubs? You'd think the trees were 
clear as a whistle till you came to saw them up, and then 
you found them full of knots. A growing tree covers 
anything it gets a chance to cover, as a matter of self- 
protection. It would cover the ends of those deer horns 
just as it covers an old limb. That’s the natural way to 
look at it. Don’t need any fish story to explain the 
thing.” J. B. Burnuam. 


Night Witchery on the Lily Pond. 


“Won’t you get some pond lilies?” These words came 
from sweet lips—long since but dust—to the farmer's boy. 
at a time when the pressure of farm work forbade the lass 
of time for what was looked upon by those having 
auihority as foolishness. But the wish and the will found 
a way, and so at night the light boat was loaded into 
the wagon, the old torch used on so many night excur- 
sions by brook and river was filled and trimmed. and 
darkness found the boy’ on the shores of the little pond 
where the lilies grew. A few moments sufficed to unload 
the boat and drag it through the border of tall grass and 
water plants out to the open water; then the torch was 
lighted, the oars put in place and a journey which 
opened up to the boy a new world was be 

On one side the familiar meadows a: Agawam 
stretch away into the darkness; on the other the hillside, 
covered with trees, rises abruptly to the upland. The 
lilies which through the day are open, are closed at night, 
showing through a jacket of green just a bit of white as 
the lighi of the torch reaches them. A few strokes of the 
oars sends the boat among the lilypads, and the gathering 
begins, at first just the prosaic picking lilies. But gradu- 
ally the spirit of the darkness, brooding over water and 
meadow and hillside, takes possession, and the boy feels 
as if he were intruding where no mortal had right to 
enter, The air, damp and heavy, is so laden with the 
sweetness of the lilies, that if it were possible one were 
drunk with their perfume. The trees massed against the 
sky take the form, here, of men and beasts striving for 
the mastery, there of castle, turret and battlement. The 
meadows, lighted by thomsands of fireflies. reach away 
like a fairyland. The cry of the plover coming clear and 
distinct from the darkness overhead seems like the wail 
of some lost wandering spirit. A little bird, stirring in its 
sleep. gives out a few notes so liquid and sweet that they 
but add to the glamor of the night. The old logs on the 
hillside, glowing with phosphorescent fire, seem like the 
camp-§res of the Spirit Land.. The waters of the pond 
within the circle of the torchlight are as black and pitiless 
as those of the river over which the old Charon ferries 
his unwilling passengers. The boat seems lifted up and 
floating, not on water, but upon some liquid between 
water and air. A floating branch brushing against the 
boat seems like hands from some invisible power reach- 
ing up to draw the boatman down to destruction; and 
so when the cry ‘of some stricken wild creature comes 
from the hillside, in very terror the oars, resting in their 
locks, are seized and the boat is sent for shore and 
saicty, But a few strokes break the spell of the night- 
time, and with a low laugh at his own fears, the boy re- 
members.the beloved and his errand, and the gathering of 
the sweet Plunder goes on. The night heron, disturbed 
in its fishing, flaps heavily away; the muskrat, resenting 
the intrusion of strangers in its domain, disappears in the 
liquid depths; the frogs, with notes of bass and treble. 
keep up the concert of the night, and sometimes the hand, 
reached-out ig the jacket of green and white that holds 
the sweetness, ¢loses unsuspectingly on the 
cla bequihaiing wh'te and green jacket a4 
sittin] tionless on a lilypad—and with what ae t 
coc ‘is ‘sent ete the ae even ie ouiek 
enou nhes are gat to sati even 
the lover. So the boat is ‘sent ashore andthe boy, tired 
but happy, goes to home and rest. 


ene oe eee 
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see and ears to hear. 
Ewroria, Kan. 


Glatuyal History. 
The Copperhead. 


Ir, is strange and regretable how little true informa- 
tion the general public has about snakes. Careful studies, 
and observations on living individuals, enable me to 
give a good description of the characteristics of the cop- 
perhead, which is in my opinion the handsomest and 
most interesting of our venomous snakes. I shall be well 
pleased if the plain and truthful statement of my experi- 
ences in this line shall give some satisfaction to the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM. 

The copperhead, scientifically named Ancistrodon con- 
tortrix, or Agkistrodon, as it is more recently spelled, be- 
longs to the family of pit-vipers. This latter name is 
derived from a curious, blind depression on the upper 
jaw, between the nostril and the eye on each side of the 
head. It is, according to the size of the individual, from 
one-eighth inch to nearly a half-inch deep. obody,. as 





yet, has found out in what consists the unction of this. 


it. 

The color of the copperhead varies according to locality, 
the condition of soil on which it lives, age, and particularly 
the time before and after sloughing, or, popularly termed, 
shedding. Abont three or four weeks before this process 
is accomplished the color of the snake becomes dull and 
the markings of the skin nearly, or often completely, dis- 
appear. But as soon as it appears in its new raiment, it 
is like a new being, and is with difficulty to be recognized 
as the same snake as before. 

The coloration does not always correspond with the 
name of the reptile; there are far more specimens ‘clad in 
shades of gray and brown than the really copper-colored 
ones, which are most beautiful. The original of the 


Leonhard Stejneger, one of our most prominent author- 
ities concerning the poisonous snakes of North America, 

says: “The distribution of the copperhead in a general 
way is co-extensive with that of the banded rattlesnake 
(Crotalus horridus), though as a rule it does not extend 
quite so far north. As a compensation, it goes consider- 
ably further south in the western portion of its range, ex- 
tending into the southern part of Texas.” 

From Texas came the two beautiful specimens which I 
have been so fortunate as to observe during an extended 
period of time. Besides man, its worst enemy, the copper- 
head has many others in the animal kingdom which 
work for its destruction. Owls, hawks, weasels, skunks, 
cats and hogs, and, last but not least, several ‘kinds of 
snakes—for instance, the black snake, popularly called 
racer; the king snake and others—not only kill, but devour 
the venomous reptile. 

It is therefore wise not to destroy indiscriminately these 
and other harmless species, against which only people 
afflicted with prejudice or ignorance can wage war. Na- 
ture herself seems to check the increase of this dangerous 
serpent. for it is not very prolific. The female copper- 
head produces, so far as known, only once a year, bear- 
ing from eight to ten young ones, which are born alive. 
This is quite at variance with the accounts of some sensa- 
tional writers, who put the number as high as fifty and 
more. 

I am sorry that I cannot give this handsome reptile 
any other testimony but the worst in regard to its charac- 
ter. In spite of the best treatment, the two snakes de- 
scribed above remained violent, indomitable, vicious to 
a degree, from the day of their arrival to their very end. 
All naturalists. some of them, as for instance, Garman, 
having observed numbers of this kind for years, declare 
unanimously that the copperhead can never be tamed. 

I regret it very much, because the sight alone of these 
gorgeously colored and marked creatures was a treat 





THE COPPERHEAD—PHOTO FROM LIFE BY A. W. 


present illustration is one of thése, and if the camera had 
been able to reproduce the color as faithfully as the very 
characteristic markings, there were no need whatever to 
give any further description. This copperhead is ‘of a 
bright terra-cotta color, even with a tint of coral red, par- 
ticularly on the head. The lighter ones of the transverse 
bars are shaded in pink, and almost white. while the dark 
markings in rich chestnut-brown are in striking contrast 
to the shiny red of the general color. The abdomen is 
of a very pale coral tint with symmetrically disposed dark 
patches at the sides of the ventral scales. Toward the 
tail the pink fades into yellow on the lower side, while 
on the upper the red turns into dark green. 

A second speeimen was of an altogether different colora- 
tion, but had identically the same markings. It was of a 
soft ash-gray with a most delicate hue of pink, with al- 
ternating cross bands of nearly milk-white and hazelnut- 
brown. The abdomen was cream-colored. It was a very 
nee snake too, but not nearly so beautiful as the 
other. 

The exaggerated photographic perspective gives here 
the head of our reptile far smaller than it is in reality. 
It is rather large in proportion to the body, triangular in 
shape and bearing nine large. lustrous crown plates well 
in front between the tip of the nose and the eyes, over 
which the superciliaries project and give them a peculiarly 
fierce expression. The yellow or reddish = have ellip- 
tical pupils, indicating nocturnal habits. The back part 
of the head is covered with small, wart-like scales that 
continue on the conspicuously slender neck, but become 
large and keeled along the body and stand in twenty-three 
tows. There are 150'to 160 abdominal plates; the sub- 
ecaudals are entire, except the last twelve to eighteen, 
which are divided. The tail is short, conical and ends in 
a curved, pointed horn ; it occupies only one-eighth of the 
length of the body, which scarcely ever 3 feet in 
full-grown individuals. 

I refrain from giving a description of the working mech- 
anism of. poison apparatus, which is about the 
same as in other snakes of the viperine order; it is a 
topic for itself, But I can say that the venom of our 
reptile is considered less virulent, compared volume for 
volume, than that of the rattlesnake. A bite of either of 

these snakes: may cause but little trouble, under some 


ec or may prove absolutely fatal under dif- 
ferent ones. The venom itself is a viscous, greenish-yel- 


low fluid, 


eam the white of a raw egg. 
As abiding p 


the copperhead favors marshes 


meadows. with bh Sograne tt where i 


consists of small tamaals 
frogs. 


to me every time I looked ‘at them, the red specimen 
in particular. 

The copperhead in.all its actions conveys so thoroughly 
the idea of wickedness, of malice, that the superstition 
of those poor people who see in every snakelet the im- 
personation of the evil one, may be excused when the 
reptile in question is concerned. 

t magnificent attitudes of challenge and defiance 


the creature assumes when its ire is roused by the slightest . 


provocation! How the threatening eye sparkles, the 
ton darts in rapid succession, the tail quivers with 
excitement! Every nerve and muscle is ready to throw 
forward the back-bent head. mouth open and fangs 
erected, to deal the fatal blow. And yet the snake is 
only on the defensive; it relies upon the terror which 
its appearance inspires to keep intruders,at bay; it never 
attacks so_long as it remains unmolested, or pursues those 
who retreat in time, whether human being or animal, ex- 
cept when it is hunting for food. Moreover, it is only 
too glad, after so much display of animostiy, to retire to 
a place of shelter for its own security—a trait characteris- 
tic to most of the dangerous reptiles, which denotes 
cowardice. 

The photograph of this snake was taken under particu- 
larly trying circumstances, with the result of many spoiled 
plates. A badly lighted room, a very refractory subject 
that could eat be induced to keep still for a moment, 
while a time exposure of at least twenty seconds was 
needed, and with no understanding whatever on the part 
of the “sitter” for an artistic arrangement. calculated to 
enhance his beauty, made a complete failure of a first 
attempt. The repeated handling, poking and waving at 
the snake, although most gently done, to get it into 
one of its strikingly characteristic itions, roused its 
temper to such a degree that in a of violent contor- 
tions it fell from the table and struck wildly at every- 
thing used to lift it up again. Finally, in the paroxysm 
of rage, it bit itself twice—once very near the neck and 
once in the middle of the body: From the latter wound, 
distinctly visible punctures, oozed two drops of blood, 
drying soon after. In consideration of the excited state 
of the animal, the hope to obtain a good picture was 
given up for the day, and it was put back in its cage not 
without apprehensions that the self-inflicted wounds might 
And so it was indeed. Contrary 
i itself Sie ate eh one 
reptile can pois i or any of its k'nd, our 
Cr ciicidiietient: cammiaine tnaistabable signs that 


it was seriously and, as the end proved, fatally affected. 


with its own deadly venom. 
Te dept. apt. tnuee. of ts: dxuberant:witality: and on 
the third day after the accident a-whitish eruption, simi- 
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began to extend, another attempt to obtain 
photograph of the snake was made in haste. 

In spite of a beginning sluggishness, the creature was 
still so lively that it was necessary to cover a table with 
glass plates, on which the rapidity of its locomotion was 
not ae considerably impeded, but also easier to be con- 
trolled. : 

Animal photography—even under favorable circum- 
stances—always requires quite an amount of patience, but 
a camera and a copperhead are a combination to test the 
equanimity of an angel, particularly when the operator 
takes it at heart to obtain a real good picture. The last 
time, when the snake behaved tolerably well for once, it 
remained quiet during fifteen seconds, but soon became 
nervous again, beginning to shake the tail. This necessi- 
tated the capping of the lens before time. The result was, 
of course, far from perfection, and I feel inclined to 
apologize for presenting it to the public. It may only be 
accepted for the reason that it shows nevertheless how 
the reptile looks. The photograph was intended originally 
just for private use, in memory of my beautiful ‘er 
head. , 


Hints on Pheasant Rearing. 


Dr. T. S: McGutuivray, of the Canadian Pheasantry, 
Hamilton, Canada, has written some useful data about 
the birds and their rearing; and these, though intended for 
the author’s own correspondents, will prove of general in- 
terest and value. He writes: 

English, Chinese (Mongolian), versicolor, Reeves and 
Elliotts are in full plumage at five months old and breed 
freely the following spring, sometimes before they are a 
year old. The young hens of the English, Chinese and 
versicolor (Japanese) usually lay better than the old ones. 
The young Reeves are sometimes so wild that they will 
not bréed the first year; but when kept tame they breed 
freely at a year old. The males of silver, Swinhoe, Lady 
Amherst and golden are not in full plumage until after 
they moult the second summer, when they are a little over 
a year old; but the golden and Lady Amherst will breed 
freely at a year old. Our young golden hens did better 
this past summer than the old ones, and the chicks are 


wish to sell, as the feathers alone of the adult male will 
bring about $8, 

& com long do pheasants’ eggs take to hatch? 

Iden from twenty-one to twenty-two days, Amherst 
about twelve hours longer, meee, lish, versicolor 
and Reeves twenty-four to twenty-five days; silver and 
Swinhoe twenty-eight days. 

5. How many hens to a cock? 

Golden, English, Chinese, Elliotts, versicolor and Reeves 
you can keep one cock with four or five hens; silver and 
Swinhoe should be kept in pairs. 

6. Is there custom duty on pheasants? 

5 Pheasants“pass free of duty between Canada and the 
tates. 

7. Why is it so hard to get purely bred golden 
pheasants? 

The golden and Lady Amherst belong to the same.genus, 
and interbreed so freely that there can scarcely be found 
in Great Britain or America, a golden pheasant that is 
not tainted with Amherst blood or vice versa. The first 
cross gives a beautiful bird far handsomer than either 
parents, and this has tempted most fanciers to cross them, 
but after the first cross the colors run together and pro- 
duce a mean mixture, with no decided coloring. 

8. What is the best way of hatching pheasant eggs? 

We find Cochin bantams the best incubators for 
pheasants’ eggs. They should be set on clean ground, out 
of doors, where there is no impure air. 

9. What time of the year is the best to buy pheasants? 

We always advise new beginners to buy their pheasants 
in the early fall, for besides getting the same birds for 
half the money, it gives them an opportunity to study 
the habits of the birds before spring, when the breeding 
season begins. In fact, there are some of the wilder 
varieties of pheasants that will not breed the following 
spring if shipped from their original homes and to strange 
caretakers later than December. Most pheasants should 
be in their breeding pens a month before the laying season 
begins, and should not be disturbed till the season is over. 

-10. What is the cheapest way to make a pen for a pair 
of pheasants? 

The cheapest pheasant house we know of can be made 
by taking three 12-foot boards, 14 inches wide. Then 
take a piano box which is just 6 feet across the front. 
Take out the lower front 14 inches from the floor up. 
The piano box (6 feet) and the piece you cut out of the 
piano box (6 feet by 14 inches) will make one end; that 
with the other three boards (14 inches by 12 feet) will 
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stronger birds. The Swinhoe may lay at a year old, but 
seldom does, and the silver not till two ya old. 

The most common questions are the following: 

1. Give a full description of all*the pheasants you 
breed. 

We have ten varieties of pheasants, all of unique 
beauty, whose’ plumage is as varied as the rainbow, and 
it is impossible to give a description in a fetter or circular. 
We would ‘recommend a book on pheasants which will 
give as nearly as is possible, in black and white, a descrip- 
tion of the different kinds of pheasants. 

2. ts require artificial heat in winter? 

No. Most breeds of pheasants will stand as much cold 
as the prairie chicken. Some of our birds we leave in 
the open air the frostiest days and nights, when the 
thermometer is far below zero. a ; 

3. If a person wishes to start pheasant raising with 
but one breed, what variety would you recommend? 

If the birds are wanted for shooting preserves, we 
would recommend the English or Chinese (Mongolian) ; 
but for pets there is none so suitable as the golden. They 
require but little room (12 x 12), and are very hardy, 
easy to raise, readily tamed and always in demand if you 


give you a square yard of 12 feet. Fasten the corners 
with hooks and eyes. Do not nail. Then nail woven 
wire on a 2 x 2 scantling frame, which raises the wall 
of the yard another 2 inches, making 16 inches high, which 
is enough for pheasants when covered in with woven wire. 
Better to have the covering in two or three pieces. A 
small door should be cut in one of the side boards for 
the convenience of food and water. Unscrew the sloping 
boards on top of the piano box, put hinges on and convert 
it into a lid that can be lifted up or locked down. Put 
roosts in the piano box, and all is complete for a pair of 
pheasants. When the ground becomes soiled this pen 
can easily be moved. 

Pheasants should not be allowed to see out of their 
pens during breeding season. They should know no 
world but the world within the walls of their pen. 

A common shed with a waterproof roof, and no cracks 
between the boards to cause a draught, facing the morn- 
ing sun, is a first-class place for pheasants—except the 
Swinhoe and silver, .which might require a little more 
protection in this cold Canada of ours. 

11. Is there: more. money in raising pheasants than 
fancy poultry? =, 


Yes, vastly, at the present day—after you have once 
secured for yourself the stock. We will here reason it out. 
A pound of pheasant flesh can be produced as cheaply as 
a pound of chicken flesh. Now we will compare the 
profits of raising chickens with those of golden pheasants 
as being the favorite and most profitable of pheasants. 
We will take say ten pairs of the best bred large breeds of 
chickens. Out of these ten pairs, no matter how well 
bred, you cannot get more than two pairs that will sell 
for fancy prices, the defects in fowl are so numerous. 
Put it that the two perfect pairs will sell for the same 
price as the pheasants, or balance them off at $10 per 
pair; the other eight pairs bringing market price at say 
60 cents per pair—$4.80, which makes in all $24.80 for the 
chickens. There are no culls among well-bred pheasants. 
The pheasants, ten pairs at $10 per pair, $100. Allow that 
the fowls will weigh 15 pounds per pair and the golden 
pheasants 5 pounds per pair; this will give you for 
every pound of pheasant you have raised, and about 16% 
cents for the chicken flesh. If the hens when raised are all 
sold at market prices (say 60 cents per pair), the propor- 
tion would be as 4 cents to $2 in favor of the pheasants— 
i. e., every pound of pheasant raised would sell at $2, and 
hen flesh at only 4 cents, and yet it costs as much to pro- 
duce a pound of hen as a pound of pheasant. Besides, if 
an old cock pheasant dies in full plumage you sell the 
feathers for from $6 to $8. If a rooster dies it is all a - 
loss. We find that pheasants’ eggs are much more fertile 
than the domestic. hens’ eggs, and with us, young 
pheasants are more easily raised than chickens. 

Our final advise is—Beware of cats. 





A Strange Chinese Deer. 


REcENT dispatches from the vicinity of Pekin, the seat 
of the Chinese fighting, tell of a scout made by American 
troops through one of the hunting parks of the 
Emperor of China, which lies close to the city, and 
which is known as Nan-hai-tzu. This park is famous 
as one of the places where the Emperor of China takes 
his pleasure, and it is also of especial interest to natural- 
ists as Being the one place in the world where the re- 
markable deer known as Elaphurus davidianus is known 
to exist in the wild state. This species, which is known 
to the Chinese as “the four dissimilarities” and is said 
by them to show points of resemblance to the deer, horse, 
cow and ass, was named for the celebrated missionary 
and traveler, the Rev. R. P. David. 

Some years ago we printed in the Forest AND STREAM 
a picture of this strange deer, which is now reproduced, 
together with the following notes: 

In its conicrmation this deer is very different from the 
others of the family Cervide. The head is somewhat 
short, the hips very heavy, and the feet very deeply 
split. The tail, which is much longer than in any other 
kind of deer, terminates in a bunch of long hair, being 
thus like the tail of a bison. But perhaps the most re- 
markable character of this strange animal is the horns, 
which seem to be placed on its head backward. All 
known deer have the frontal’ prolongations so disposed 
that the antlers have their points directed forward, but 
in the present species this is not true, for the points of 
the antlers are directed toward the animal’s hips. If 
these antlers should be put in the hands of the taxi- 
dermist, he would be almost sure to direct the points for- 
ward, thus exactly reversing the natural position. 

This animal is timid, excitable and fierce. A mere 
nothing sufficies to excite it. It moves about but little 
in the day time, but seems much more active at night. 

Until within recent years this animal was unknown to 
naturalists. The first ones brought to France were 
obtained from officers of the household of the Emperor 
of China by M. De Bellounet, the Minister of France to 
Pekin, but before this pair reached the Jardin d’Acclima- 
tation at Paris, the Zoological Gardens of Berlin had 
already received one. 

We do not know whence this deer comes, nor of what 
region it is a native. We only know that for centuries 
the species has lived in freedom in the parks of the 
Emperor of China, as the fallow deer lives in our 
European parks. 

This animal is a dweller in the forests, and fears neither 
cold nor storm. It has a rough coat, doubled in winter 
by a warm fur, which it sheds in spring. Its color is 
dirty white or a pale fawn. Every year in the spring 
the females in the Jardin d’Acclimatation each give birth 
to one young one, whose growth is altogether remark- 
able, for in the autumn the young, then about six 
months old, are almost as tall and heavy as the adults. 

Besides having bred in the gardens at Paris, a number 
of these deer have been raised of late years in the park 
of the Japanese Emperor at Uwino at Tokio, as well as 
in the zoological gardens at Berlin. The species seems 
to be hardy and easily reared, and perliaps might adapt 
itself to captivity in any land. 

It would he interesting to learn whether during their 
scout through the Imperial Park at Pekin, our troops 


sane a of these deer or had an opportunity to taste their 
esn. 





Not the Passenger Pigeon in Cuba. 


SIx or eight months ago, when the old yet ever new 
question of the passenger pigeon was interesting our 
readers, Mr. C. H. Vamos wrote to us that near 
Santiago de Cuba, where he resided, pigeons were 
abundant, which were said, by persons who should 
know, to be passenger pigeons. 

We wrote Mr. Ziegeniuss, asking him to send us some 
of the remains of the bird to which he referred. For a 
long time nothing was heard from him, but at length a 
letter came containing some fragments of a pigeon, 
but the letter having been mislaid we are only now 
able to announce the identification of the bird sent on. 
It is Columba squamosa, Bonn., a species found in several 
of the West India Islands, and common both in Cuba 
and in Porto Rico. The general color of the bird is 
dark bluish or <= slate color, and it does not in 
any respect: resemble the pesrenaer pigeon, for which it, 
appears to have been taken. i 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


American Wildfowl and How to 
Take Them. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


L—The Duck Family. 


No group of birds is more important to man than that 
known as the duck family. They are called the Anatide, 
from the Latin word Anas, a duck, and belong to the 
order Lamelliorostres, or birds whose bills are provided 
with lamella, by which are meant the little transverse 
ridges found on the margins of the bills of most ducks. 
Sometimes, as with some geese, the lamella appear like 
a row of white blunt teeth; in the shoveller they con- 
stitute a-fine comb-like structure, which acts as a strainer, 
while in the case of the mergansers they have the appear- 
ance of being real teeth, which, however, they are not, 
since teeth are always implanted in sockets in the bone of 
the jaw; and this is true of no known birds, except some 
Cretaceous forms of western America and the Jurassic, 
Archeoptery. 

The bill is variously shaped in the members of the 
duck iamily. Usually it is broad and depressed, as in the 
domestic duck; or it may be high at the base and approach 
the conical, as in some geese; broadly spread, or spoon- 
shaped, as in the shoveller duck, or almost cylindrical 
and hooked at the tip, as in the mergansers. Whatever 
its shape, the bill is almost wholly covered with a soft, 
sensitive membrane or skin, and ends at the tip in a 
horny process which is termed the nail. From this fact 
the family is sometimes called Unguirostres, or nail- 
beaked. 

The body is short and stout, the neck usually long ; 
the feet and legs are short. The wings are moderately 
long and stout, giving power of rapid and long-continued 
flight. There are various anatomical characteristics, most 
of: which need not be considered here, 

One of these, however, is common to so many species, 
and is so frequently inquired about by sportsmen, that 
it may be briefly mentioned. In the male of most ducks 
the windpipe just above the bronchial tubes’ on the left 
side is usually expanded to form’a bony, bulbous en- 
largement, called the labyrinth. Except in one or two 
species the female does not possess this enlargement, and 
there are some of the sea ducks (Fuliguline) in which 
it is not found. The labyrinth varies greatly in different 
species. In some it is round and comparatively simple, 
in others large, and instead of being more or less cylin- 
drical in shape it has the form of a long three-cornered 
box. The labyrinth has been stated to have relation to 
the voice of the bird, but what this relation is has yet to 
be proved. 


In addition to the labyrinth, some species of ducks have 
an enlargement of the windpipe near the throat, and the 
swans have the windpipe curiously coiled within the 
breast bone. 

The plumage of these birds is well adapted for pro- 
tection against wet and cold. All possess large oil glands, 
and the overlying feathers, which are constantly kept 
oiled, protect the down beneath them from moisture, and 
form a covering whose warmth enables the birds to en- 
dure an Arctic temperature. There is a great variety in 
the coloring of the plumage. The sexes in the swans and 
most geese are alike, but in the ducks the male is usually 
more highly colored than the female. The males of some 
species are among our most beautiful birds, as the mallard, 
harlequin, wood duck and the odd little mandarin duck of 
eastern Asia, while in others the colors are duller, and 
in the femaie and young are often extremely modest and 
subdued. Most of the fresh-water ducks possess a patch 
of brilliant iridescent color on the secondary feathers 
of the wing which is usually either green or violet. This 
is called the speculum. A less brilliant speculum is seen 
in some of the sea ducks. 

The males of certain species possess peculiar develop- 
ments of plumage or of bill, such as the curled tail 
feather of the mallard, the long pointed scapulars and 
long tail feathers of the old squaw and the sprig tail, 
the peculiar wing feathers of the mandarin ducks, the 
stiff feathers on the face in some sea ducks, the crests 
of many species, and the peculiar processes and swellings 
on the bills of certain sea ducks. 

The duck family is divided into three sections—the 
swans, the geese and the ducks proper. These last again 
are subdivided into shoal water or river ducks, or diving 
ducks, and mergansers or fish ducks. 

The swans are characterized by their large size and 
extremely long necks, and are usually white in color, 
although the Australian black swan forms a notable ex- 
ception. The naked skin of the bill extends back to the 
eyes. Only two species—with a European form attributed 
to Greenland—are found in North America. One of 
these, the common swan, covers the whole country, while 
the slightly larger trumpeter swan is found chiefly in 
the West. The swans constitute a sub-family of the 
Anatide, and are known to ornithologists as the Cygnine. 

Less in size than the swans and in form intermediate 
between them and the ducks are the geese. They bave 
necks much longer than the ducks, yet not so long as 
the swans. Like the swans, they feed by stretching down 
their necks through the water and tearing up vegetable 
food from the bottom. Geese and swans do not dive, ex- 
cept to escape the pursuit of enemies. Most geese are 
found within the limits of the United States only in 
autumn or winter, and breed far to the north, although 
up to the time of the settlement of the western country 
the Canada se commonly nested on the prairies and 
along the Missouri River, sometimes building its nest 
in trees; that is to say, on the tops of broken cottonwood 
stubs, standing 30 or 46 feet above the ground. The 
settling up of the country has, for the most part, -de- 
prived these birds of their summer home, and oo 

tates, except in the 
them. 


questioned. whether they now breed regula 

the United Stat i ellowstone 
Park, where protection is afforded 
With the geese are to be included the tree ducks, a 





group connecting the sub-families of the geese and the ‘ 


ducks, and known by naturalists as Dendrocygnee. They 
are found only on the southern borders of the United 
States, and thus will but seldom come under the notice of 


North American sportsmen. They are really duck-like, 
‘ tree-inhabiting geese. There are several spegies, occur- 


ring chiefly in the tropics. 

‘The true ducks are divided into three groups, known 
as Anatine, or shoal-water ducks; Fuliguline, or sea 
ducks, and Mergine, fish ducks, or mergansers. These 
three groups are natural ones, although the birds belonging 
to them are constantly associated together during the 
migrations, and often live similar lives. No one of the 
three is confined either to sea coast or interior, but all 
are spread out over the whole breadth of the continent. 
In summer the great majority of the birds of each group 
migrate to the further north, there to raise their young, 
while others still breed sparingly within the United States, 
where formerly they did so in great numbers. 

As is indicated by one'of their English names, the 
fresh-water ducks prefer fresh and shallow water, and 
must have this last because they do not dive for their 
food, but feed on what they can pick up from the bottoms 
and margins of the rivers and pools which they frequent. 
The sea ducks, on the other hand, are expert divers, 
many of them feeding in water from 15 to 30 feet deep. 
The food of the mergansers is assumed to consist largely 
of small fish, which they capture by pursuing them under 
the water. They are expert divers. 

The food of the fresh-water ducks is chiefly vegetable, 
consisting of seeds, grasses and roots, which they gather 
from the water. That of the sea ducks is largely animal, 
and often consists exclusively of shellfish, which they 
bring up from the bottom. Yet with regard to the food 
of the two groups, there is no invariable rule, and many 
of the sea ducks live largely on vegetable matter, while 
the fresh-water ducks do not disdain any animal matter 
which may come in their way. Both groups, with some 
possible exceptions, are fond of grain, which they eat 
greedily when it is accessible. The far-famed canvas- 
back derives its delicious flavor from the vegetable food 
which it finds in the deep, fresh or brackish waters of 
jakes, slow-flowing streams and estuaries, while the 
widgeon, which is one of the typical fresh-water ducks and 
is equally toothsome, feeds only in shoal water. 

The flavor of any duck’s flesh depends entirely on its 
food, and a bird of whatever kind which is killed after 
living for a month or two in a region where proper 
vegetable food is to be found will prove delicious eating, 
whether it be canvasback, redhead, widgeon, black duck 
or broadbill. On the other hand, a black duck, redhead, 
broadbill or canvasback, which had spent a month or two 
in the salt water, where its food had been chiefly shell 
fish, will be found to have a strong flavor of fish. Thus 
the fine feathers of a canvasback are not necessarily a 
guarantee that the bird wearing them possesses the table 
qualities that have made the species famous. 

Hybrids between different species of the fresh-water 
ducks occur quite frequently, and many perfectly authentic 
examples of this have been examined by competent 
authority, although in many instances a supposed hybrid 
is nothing more than some species with which the gun- 
ner is unfamiliar. In his great work, “The Birds of 
North America,” Audubon figured a hybrid under the 
name Brewer’s duck. Hybrids between the mallard and 
the muscovy, the black duck and the pintail are not un- 
common. One of the latter, which I still possess, I killed 
in Wyoming, and I have killed several black duck-mallard 
hybrids in North Carolina. Besides these, ducks have 
been killed which appear to resemble a cross between 
mallard and gadwal, between teal and pintail, and even 
between wood duck and redhead. On the other hand, 


some years ago, when my gunher picked up a male Eng- ; 
lish widgeon which I had killed, he suggested that it was 


a hybrid between a redhead and a widgeon. 

It is to be noted that the hybrids supposed to be a cross 
between the black duck and mallard, while possessing 
the general appearance of the black duck, appear to ex- 
ceed either parent in size, and that the males often possess 
the curved tail feather of the male mallard. 


Ducks and geese are to a great extent nocturnal in | 


their habits. Many, if not all of them, migrate by night, 
and in localities where ~ are greatly disturbed on their 
feeding grounds they are likely to pass the hours of day 
in the open water far from the shore and not to visit their 
feeding grounds until evening or even dark night. In 
many places along the New England coast it is the prac- 
tice during cloudy nights, when the moon is large, to 
visit the hills in the line of flight to shoot at the ducks 
and geese which fly over from their daily resting place on 
the salt water to their nightly feeding ground in ponds, 
rivers and shallow bays, or before daylight in the morn- 
ing, to resort to the same places, in the of getting a 
shot at the birds as they fly back toward the sea. 


During moonlight nights the birds frequently feed at in- 


tervals all night long, and in many places advantage is 
taken of this habit to shoot them exher by moonlight or 
by fire lighting. 

Ducks are found all over the world, and a r equally 
at home in the tropics and on the borders of the Arctic 
ice. There are about 200 known species, of which not far 
from sixty are found in North America. Their economic 
importance is due not merely to the fact that they occur 
in such numbers as to furnish a t deal of food for 
man, but also because of the feathers and down which 
they produce. To the inhabitants of many regions they 
furnish clothing, in part, as well as food. In some parts 
of the world, whole communities are largely dependent for 
their living on the products of these birds. subsisting for 
portions of the year entirely on their flesh and eggs, 
and deriving a large part of their revenue from the sale 
of feathers and down. Many examples might be cited of 
northern latitudes where the gathering of 


, birds or 
feathers forms at certain seasons of the year principal 
industry of the people. 

A familiar species, whose importance to dwell- 


hills, covered with grass, the breedi 


universal support of the inhabitants. Indeed, these breed- 
ing grounds are handed down from father to son as prop- 
erty of great value. Every effort is made to foster and en- 
courage the birds. Sometimes cattle are removed from 
islands where they have been ranging in order that the 
ducks may breed there undisturbed, and a careful watch 
is kept against depredations by s and foxes. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Stejneger:° “The inhabitants [of parts of 
Norway] take great care of the breeding birds, which 
often enter their houses to find suitable — places, 
and cases are authenticated in which the poor fisherman 
vacated his bed in order not to disturb the female eider 
which had selected it as a quiet corner wherein to raise 
her young. In another instance the cooking of a family 
had to be done in a temporary kitchen, as a fanciful bird 
had taken up her abode on the fireplace.” 

On many of the breeding grounds in Iceland and Nor- 
way the birds are so tame as to pay little attention to the 
approach of strangers. Often the nests occur in such 
numbers that it is difficult to walk among them without 
stepping on them. On the little island of Vidoe, near 
Reikjavik, almost all the hollows among the rocks with 
which the ground is strewn are occupied by nests of the 
birds. Here, too, they occupy burrows especially pre- 
pared for them, as with the sheldrakes in Sylt. 

In “Baird, Brewer and Ridgway’s North American 
Birds,” Dr. T. M. Brewer quotes Mr. C. W. Shepard, 
who, in a sketch of his travels in northern Iceland, gives 
the following account of the tameness and breeding 
there of the eider: 

“The islands of Vigr and Oedey are their headquarters 
in the northwest of Iceland. In these they live in un- 
disturbed tranquillity. They have become almost domesti- 
cated, and are found in vast multitudes, as the young 
remain and breed in the place of their birth. As the 
island (Vigr) was approached we could see flocks upon 
flocks of the sacred birds,'and could hear their cooing 
at a great distance. We. landed on a rocky, wave-shorn 
shore. It was the most wonderful ornithological sight 
conceivable. The ducks and their nests were everywhere. 
Great brown ducks sat upon their nests in masses, and at 
every step started from under our feet. It was with 
difficulty that we avoided treading on some of the nests. 
On the coast of the opposite shore was a wall built of large 
stones, just above the high-water level. about 3 feet in 
height and of considerable thickness. At the bottom, on 
both sides of it, alternate stones had been left out, so as 
to form a series of square compartments for the ducks 
t> nest in. Almost every compartment was occupied, and 
as we walked along the shore a long line of ducks flew 
out, one after the other. The surface of the water also 
was perfectly white with drakes, who welcomed their 
brown wives with loud and clamorous cooing. The house 
itself was a marvel. The earthen walls that surrounded 
it and the window embrasures were occupied by ducks. 
On the ground the house was fringed with ducks. On the 
turf slopes of-its roof we could see ducks, and a duck sat 
on the door scraper. The grassy banks had been cut into 
square patches, about 18 inches having been.removed, and 
each hollow had been filled with ducks. A windmill was 
infested, and so were all the outhouses, mounds, rocks 
and crevices. The ducks were everywhere. Many were 
so tame that we could stroke them on their nests; and 
the good lady told us that there was scarcely a duck on the 
island that would not allow her to take its eggs without 
flight or fear. Our hostess told us that when she first 
became possessor of the island the produce of down from 
the ducks was not more than 15 pounds in a year; but 
that under her careful nurture of twenty years it had 
risen to nearly 100 pounds annually. Most of the eggs are 
taken.and pickled for winter consumption, one or two 
only being left in each nest to hatch.” 

Althéngh breeding in great numbers on the coast of 
Labrador and in other Canadian waters, the eider duck 
is practically not protected there, and indeed is scarcely 


“made use of commercially in America. We have not yet 


awe sufficiently to take advantage of our oppor- 
turlities. 

Dr,’ Leonard Stejneger, in the “Standard Natural His- 
tory,” writing of the European sheldrake (Tadorna)— 
which ‘must not be confounded with any of the birds 
(Mergus) which we of the United States call sheldrakes 
—almost parallels Mr. Shepard’s account, but on a 
smaller scale.. He says: “The inhabitants on several 
of the small sandy islands off the western coast of Jut- 
land—notably, the Island of Sylt—have made the whole 
colony of sheldrakes breeding there a source of con- 
siderable income by judiciously taxing the birds for eggs 
and down, supplying them in return with burrows of 
easy access and protecting them against all kinds of in- 
jury. The construction of such a duck burrow is de- 
scribed by Johann Friedrich Naumann, who says that 
all the digging, with the ex 
nel, is. made from above. 


tion of the entrance tun- 

top of small, rounded 
chambers are first 
dug out-to“a-tnifornr depth of 2 or 3 feet. These are then 
connected by horizontal tunnels and finally with the com- 
mon entrance. Each breeding chamber is closed above 
with a tightly fitting piece of sod, which can be lifted up 
like a lid when the nest is to be examined and plundered. 
Such a complex burrow may contain from ten to twenty 
nest chambers, but in the latter case there are usually 
two entrances. The bitds, which, on account of the pro- 
tection extended to them through ages, are quite tame, 
take very eagerly to the burrows. As soon as the female 
has laid six eggs the egging commences, and every one 
above that number is taken away, a single bird often 
laying twenty or thirty eggs in a season. birds are 
so tame that, when the lid is opened, the female still sits 
on the nest. not walking off into the next room until 
touched by the egg gatherer’s hand. When no more fresh 
eggs are found in the nest, the down composing the 
latter is also collected, being in quality nearly equal to 
eider down,” ( 

The importance of the wild fowl to the natives of north- 
ern climes has been indicated, and it is well known that 
in the United States the killing of these birds on their 
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“on the geese that they killed during the migrations and 


dried or smoked. Gunning for the market occupies many 
men during the winter, and the occasional great rewards 
received for a day’s work in the blind or the battery lead 
many to make a serious business of it, though it is quite 
certain that, taking the season through, the work will 
not pay ordinary day’s wages to the man who guns. 
Nevertheless, we knew of a gunner who in January, 1900, 
killed $130 worth of birds in a day, and of another who 
in February, 1899, killed $206 worth in one day. It must 
be remembered that this gunning is me during the 
whole winter all over the South every day except Sun- 
day. The number of birds killed must be very great and 
must far exceed those hatched and reared each year. 


Moose Hunting. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The season is fast approaching which brings to mind 
sweet recollections of past vacations in the wilderness, 
spent in pleasant company, during the most beautiful time 
of the year. It also rekindles in the heart of him who 
is a lover of rod and rifle that irresistible desire to go 
back to lake and river, mountain and valley, buckboard 
and tote road, tent and camp-fire. The nearest thing to 
the actual enjoyment of a hunting or fishing trip that 
the city man can get is the pleasure of reading the ex- 
pete of other sportsmen in Forest AND STREAM. 

hough some of them are highly colored, they are, never- 
theless, very interesting. Some are more than interesting 
—they are surprising, as is the one entitled “Mr.. Mu- 
late’s Big Moose,” Forest AND STREAM, Nov. 4, 1899. I 
quote this from it: “Your correspondent knows of a 
resident of New York city who has just returned from 
Canada with the heads of three large bulls,” etc. In what 
part of Canada, I would like to know, can any one 
legally kill or have in possession at one time three bull 
moose ? - 

Mr. Noah Palmer’s article on “Moose Calling” in the 
number for Jan. 27, 1900, was very interesting to me, 
particularly as his experience accords with my own re- 
garding the abilities of guides in “calling” moose. My 
experience, extending over a period of nearly twenty 
years, leads me to believe that there is not one guide in 
fifty who can “call” moose, and I have studied the art for 
many years, and have “called” many moose; still, I am 
sure there is much for me to learn. My studies have been 
made with Indian hunters of the largest experience, and 
much has. been learned by listening to the vocal pyro- 
technics of the moose ladies themselves, and sometimes 
at close quarters. I cannot help believing that the number 
of moose killed by calling is very small, and that there is 
little danger of their extermination from the practice. 

ee propriety of “calling” moose, I cannot 
agree with Mr, Alden Sampson, Forest AND STREAM, Jan. 
20, 1900. “Calling” is just as sportsmanlike as “sneaking” 
upon them, which any one can do when the conditions are 
favorable on the snow. To “call” successfully. the hunter 
must have patience, be willing to suffer loss of sleep, cold 
and discomfort; he must be able to so control his nervous 
system that he can defy “buck fever’ when a moose is 
approaching. To call successfully, the hunter needs a 
musical ear, and a musical memory, and even then it is 
difficult to remember and reproduce the call and whin- 
ing of the female moose. Many men can make sounds 
that will elicit an answer from a bull under certain con- 
ditions, but it requires skill and experience in the art to 
make him come into the open, or into the water. There 
are times when moose, like other animals, will come, ap- 
parently through curiosity, to almost any sound. I have 
known a moose to come to the sound of the axe while my 
guide was felling a tree. Caribou are inquisitive, and 
will come to investigate a noise, just as deer will some- 
times return after being unsuccessfully shot at to see what 
it was that frightened them. ; 

If moose calling be practiced at night, a moonlit one and 
absence of wind are essential. It is almost useless to 
shoot at these animals, however close you may be to 
them, on a dark night, and if there be any wind they are 
almost sure to get one’s scent and run away. Moose 
do not always come “straight as an arrow” to the “call.” 
They will sometimes mistake the direction from which the 
sound comes. as did one which I called on Oct. 11, 1896, 
on a bog in Maine. 

A few minutes before 6 o’clock that evening, in com- 
pany with my guide, the ground was reached where we 
intended to camp until morning, but as it was so calm 
and still, and we had yet a little daylight, the guide pre- 
vailed upon me to call. An answer came before I had 
time to remove the horn from my lips. The moose, ac- 
companied by a cow, which tried to stop him by whining 
and a short call, came to the head of the bog and passed 
down behind the bushes- almost to the lower end of 
it, about half a mile, grunting as he went. 

When I found that he had mistaken my position, I 
wanted to call again, but the Indian said, “No; he find us; 
he find us.” It was rapidly growing dark, and at last the 
moose stopped grunting. I called again. He answered 
and came back toward us, but it was so dark when he 
reached the base of the knoll upon which we had taken 
our position that we could not see him. He and the 
cow could be heard tramping around near us, and break- 
ing sticks for some time afterward. then wind and rain 
came and they moved away, apparently without scent- 
ing us. 

ft is rather remarkable how moose sometimes act when 
shot at in the night time. Ten years ago I shot a very 
large bull on a clear moonlight night; he was standing 80 
yards away in a shallow lake facing me. Two bullets 
from a°.45-70 Winchester rifle were placed in his chest, 
— he came straight for the canoe, but dropped 30 yards 

rom it. 

Three+years ago I called a moose for a friend. The 
animal came to a stand about 15 to 20 yards from tis on 
the edge of a lake; he was looking toward us as we 
approached in a canoe. At the first shot he made three 
leaps straight for the canoe, and one more leap, it seemed, 


on his feet again, when a second “put him out.” Why 
the two moose ‘should have come straight toward the 
canoe I cannot explain, except that ——s rattled 
they simply jumped in the direction in which they were 
headéd. I don’t think it was for the purpose of attacking 
the canoe. 

Much has been written in your journal about the 
relative merits of the various rifles used in moose hunting. 
It seems to me that the man behind the gun is a greater 
— in determining success or failure than the weapon 
used. 

Almost any of the ordinary calibers are good enough 
for moose if steadily aimed at the right part of the animal. 
The .30-40, .40-65, .45-70, .38-56 are all good enough for 
the distance within which game animals are usually shot— 
viz., 150 yards. I prefer the .30-40. 

Now about the reports and advertisements from the 
big-gate regions. Why do not the reporters from these 
places tell us about a few of the unsuccessful parties who 
have hunted there? I hunted nearly six weeks in New 
Brunswick last fall and saw only one fair head in all 
that time, and saw the tracks of only two large moose. 
I went into the Province again on snow in December, and 
found an abundance of small tracks, and this in a region 
that has a reputation for moose. I met the late S. L. 
Crosby, of Bangor, returning from the left-hand branch 
of the Tobique last fall; he told me he had seen twelve 
moose on his trip, only one of them a bull, which he 
shot, and it had a very good head. Last year I saw three 
heads on a train coming from New Brunswick. One of 
them had a fair set of antlers and the other two were the 
heads of young moose, having two to four points on a 
side, but they were all reported as fine heads (to Forest 
AND StreEAM, I think). 

In New Brunswick one misses the deer. At the rate 
caribou are being killed there, it probably won’t be long 
before a close time will have to be called upon them. New 
Brunswick has shortened the season for moose and cari- 
bou. The season now opens on Sept. 15 instead of Sept. 
I, and the license fee, which was $20, is now $30. This 
looks as if the Provincial authorities believe that the 
game is disappearing too rapidly and too cheaply. 

I have met more hunting parties on my trips to the 
Province than on similar trips in Maine. I have hunted 
in the Miramichi, Tobique and the Canaan River regions 
of New Brunswick, and very extensively in the best 
regions for game in Maine, where I secured some fine 
moose heads. I should reply if questioned about the 
game countries as follows: Maine and New Brunswick 
are about equal for moose, mostly cows and calves. Deer 
are wonderfully abundant in Maine, and only fairly 
plentiful in parts of New.Brunswick. Caribou seem 
plentiful in some parts of New Brunswick. Some ten 
years ago I hunted in Nova Scotia, and moose were more 
abundant there than in any country I had ever visited, and 
from what I hear about the Province I am inclined to 
think they are still plentiful there. 

I think the game interests of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick are being more efficiently guarded than ever be- 
fore, and still there are men who, when an opportunity 
offers, kill more moose and caribou than the laws allow— 
in other words, take what does not belong to them and 
therefore must belong to some one else, or to the State, 
for the State inflicts the punishment. I am wondering 
whether larceny would be too hard a name to apply to this 
offense. The railroad, the pulp mill and the forest fire 
are fast robbing the north woods of their beauty and 
attractiveness, and the time is coming when something 
will have to be done to save the woods, in order to 
preserve the water sheds, for ‘tis well known that cut- 
ting away the timber causes the streams to dry up. 
Sportsmen should do all they can to prevent forest 
fires, while they are powerless to help in other ways. 

CAMPER OUT. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Opening of the Shooting Season. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 1.—To-day is opening day for the 
West. All the city is on foot, on horseback, or on wheels, 
and is moving out into the fields and marshes. Not 
for a half-dozen years has the outpour of city shooters 
been so great as it is this week, and not for very many 
years have the prospects been so good that ‘those who 
go out will get something to show for their pains. It 
may be stated with every confidence that this is a good 
game year, not only for Illinois, but for the entire 
Northwest. It is something of a surprise to discover 
that, in this time of threatened extinction of the prairie 
chicken, the latter bird is by no means a thing of the 
past tense, but is strictly within the plans of the shooters 
of to-day. So far from the chicken being exterminated, 
even in Illinois, it is more abundant this fall than it has 
been since the first year following the three years close 
season we once had in this State. With changed habits, 
and shorn of many of its erstwhile lovable characteristics, 
it is true, yet none the less as big and brown and comely 
as ever, this old-time Illinois product is to be found in 
numbers enough to entitle it to a front rank position in 
the possibilities of the week current. By the middle of 
the month there may not be so many birds, and they will 
know more than they do to-day, but to-morrow, and for 
the next week or so, there will be many a man who will 
ow good chicken shooting, and get it without going to 

akota or Minnesota. 

Reports continue to point to La Salle and De Kalb coun- 
ties as the best chicken grounds for this State, though, of 
course, this by no means covers the situation for so large 
a bit of country as the big State of Illinois. The southern 
half of the State, naturally a better breeding ground and 
at least shot no harder than the northern end, has per- 
haps a better stock than the average of the upper part 
of the State, but in that lower country it is practically 
all corn, and the shooting must be expected to be mostly 
an evening hour along the edges of the corn and sutbble. 
At least so advises me my friend, Warren Powel, who 
says he can show me some chickens, but only a half-hour 
before dark each day. In mid-day the birds “hole up” 
in the wide cornfields, and are almost impossible to work 
to any advantage to the dog. 

I hear there are some chickens out at Waterman, west 


of Chicago, a local warden saying that he knows of eight 





pon there upon which he can put his hand without any 
trouble as soon as it becomes legal to do so. This tip 
is to be used by two or three shooters, who will probably 
go out there to-night. Others are going to De Kalb 
county, among these Oswald von Lengerke, who will try 
it at Minooka first to see what validity there is in a strong 
tip he has from that town, where a local shooter advises 
him he is sure of sport this week. At this point last fali 
one shooter killed 200 prairie chickens in thirty days 
to his own gun, which is extraordinarily good for this 
State in these days. He said he never had any trouble in 
getting a dozen birds a day, not hunting very hard at that, 
and he thinks there are more birds there now than there 
were last year. 

Lee county has a lot of birds this fall, but that is a 
hard place to break into, the farmers having a number 
of associations for the prevention of outside hunters 
coming in on their grounds. It was in this county that the 
old Rising Sun Game Park was formed, of which I wrote 
some years ago, at which time a friend and myself had 
very nice shooting near Ashton, in Lee county. The big 
grouse have always hung around those old-time feeding 
and breeding grounds, and without doubt many of the 
boys at Ashton, Lee Center, Amboy and other local 
points, to say nothing of the few Chicago shooters who 
have the entree there, will get a grand bit of sport there. 


Ducks. 


The chickens will not be the only birds to occupy the 
attention of the men who are starting out this week-end, 
for September also opens the duck season for the North- 
west. It is pleasant to be able to say that this year is a 
good wet one on the old-time Horicon Marsh, and the 
club men who have fought the bitter fight for those pre- 
serves will have a substantial reward this fall, if they 
can keep the bandits at arm’s length. There is a nice 
stage of water, and water is all that was ever needed 
there to assure good sport. A few of the Chicago con- 
tingent are going up to Horicon to-day, though others 
think it still too warm for a duck shoot, and will wait 
until a cooler time comes. The bulk of the Northern 
flight will not come down for thirty, forty or sixty 
days, of course, and any shooting on the Wisconsin 
marshes in September is on local birds.. 

It used to be the case that we could get some fun along 
the good old Kankakee on Sept. 1, on the wood ducks and 
teal which breed there. I have recorded bags of two or 
three dozen birds to the gun on the Kankakee on open- 
ing day, within the last five years, and this all served to 
keep up the reputation of the stream, though the shooting 
rarely lasted for more than a week qn these local-bred 
birds. This fall, I am sorry to say, the crop of local 
teal or wood ducks does not seem to amount to much. 
There may still be a few plover hanging around. After 
a while there will be a few jacksnipe, but not very many 
in any likelihood, and perhaps in October a scant and 
hurried flight of Northern ducks, but the ruining of the 
Kankakee progresses so steadily that it is hardly fair to 
tout that region as a burning success any more, or at 
least not for this particular fall. 


Quail, 


One thing is sure beyond the remotest peradventure, and 
that is that we are going to have more quail this fall in 
Illinois and Indiana than we ever had, or at least more 
than is remembered by any of our shooters. Ducks will 
be a poor or a patchy crop. Chickens will be a- better 
crop than the average by a long way. The quail crop 
will break the records. This bird seems to be the sal- 
vation for our Western sport. There is no finer sport on 
earth than Bob White affords, so that our local men may 
feel quite happy at the prospect of the season. 


Extraordinary News from Northwestern Game Fields. 


St. Paut, Minn., Aug. 31.—This entire city is up and 
moving away. The streets are crowded with hunters, and 
many a wagon goes by with a dog tied to the tail gate 
and a portable boat in the wagon bed or trundling on a 
truck behind. It is said that the exodus of chicken 
shooters and duck shooters was never so great as it is 
to-day. It is a pleasure to be directly upon the spot at 
the opening of the season, when the opening really means 
something by way of game. The men here are very 
businesslike in their outfit, and there are a hundred 
perfectly lovely dogs to be seen about the stores, the 
streets and the depots. (I have counted sixty-five bird 
dogs in this town at odd moments to-day, some of 
them very likely lookers.) Roger Kennedy bought him 
a new dog by mail this week, and got him this morning by 
express. He was in luck, for the dog is a beauty, with as 
handsome a marking and as good a set of running gear 
as I have seen for a long time. He has a head big as a 
tin kettle, but he isn’t méant for the bench, and I 
prophesy he is a bird dog, without ever having seen 
him work. You can pretty nearly tell whether a dog has 
sense by the way he acts. 

Local gun stores say there will be from 200 to 500 
shooters leave this city to-night on the way to the chicken 
fields, among these a few Eastern parties, one from 
Massachusetts, who have gone, and left no names behind 
them. The counters of the gun stores are crowded by all 
sorts of men and all sorts of dogs, and all in all, this is 
the loveliest shooting spectacle I have seen for many a 
day in the old Northwest, toward which the thoughts of 
our upland shooters turn so instinctively these days. 


Lots of Birds. 


There are lots of birds, thousands of birds, birds almost 
everywhere. This is what every shooter you meet here 
tells you to-day. This statement. applies for Minnesota. 
North and South Dakota. There has not been for ten 
years so grand a crop of birds, and perhaps not for 
twenty years have so many young birds been produced 
in proportion to the breeding stock left over. Tie con- 
ditions have been simply perfect, not only for breed- 
ing, but for the shooting, now that the shooting season 
is here. At first the weather was phenomenally dry, hence 
just right for the domestic plans of the grouse. Then 
there was a dry summer, though not too dry for gs 
feed. Lastly, within the past thirty days; there have 

capious rains over much of the Northwest, so that 
it is sure the dogs will be able to run without any trouble. 
much license to be 


The heart of the chicken shooter has 
glad, 
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Chickens Raise Two Broods. 


Of course, we all know that the quail will very often 
rear two broods in one season, tho usually this occurs 
far to the south of this latitude. It is not of common 
knowledge, however, that the prairie chicken ever raises 
a double brood in the same year. Indeed, in all my life 
time of acquaintance with this bird, I never heard it 
¢ven mentioned that it ever did such a thing. M. F. 
Kennedy, of St. Paul, tells me that he once knew it to 
happen, more than a dozen years ago, but never but that 
once. This year, the “double clutch” is again not only a 
possibility, but an actual fact. The report comes in from 
different localities, notably from the neighborhood of 
Bird Island, where it is proved beyond a peradventure. 
What this means for the current and the future chicken 
crop of the State may easily be figured. I do not hear 
that the birds bred twice in Dakota, but there is as much 
reason to suppose it there as here, subject to exceptional 
locai conditions. This does not mean the not extraordi- 
nary instance of a second laying after the first nest has 
been destroyed by accident, but the successful rearing of 
two full broods of young. In very many instances double: 
coveys have been seen this summer, the young birds of 
two sizes, but all under care of one hen. The old bird 
seems to keep the two coveys under charge, the same as 
she does one. The first brood at this time may be very 
likely almost full grown. : 


- What to Use. 


A writer in the current issue of a New York magazine 
states that in the month of September 2% drams of 
powder and a load of No. 8 shot is about the right thing 
for prairie chickens (perhaps for a 16-gauge). pacing 
ber that two years ago in the Red River Valley of 
Minnesota I was out on Sept. 1 with some gentlemen 
who found it difficult to stop the wilder birds with No. 
6, and one shooter was using 5's. Fred Merrill, with 
whom and his brother, Dick, I shot at Stuart, Minn., a 
few years ago, used No. 4, and excused this rather unusual 
choice of a load by saying that he did not like them to 
get up and go away out of range. It is not necessary to 
state that no shooters now -use so light a load as that 
mentioned, which is below the proper quail load for any- 
thing but a 16-gauge. The average gun used by the 
shooters of this country is the 12-gauge, and the load is 
ordinarily No. 7 at this date, with 3 drams or more of 
stiff nitro. These big birds are getting fast and strong 
very rapidly. They cannot be handled now as they could 
in July and August. It is wonderful how quickly they 
get educated after the full forces of the shooters. 


Points. 


There are different points which seem to be commonly 
accepted as good ones for chickens this fall. Minnesota 
men, of course, patronize home chickens a little bit 
more than they would were there no gun license in 
North Dakota. Crookston, Minn.; Hallock, Minn. ; Litch- 
field, Minn.; Bird Island, Minn.; Windham, Minn.; 
Heron Lake, Minn.; Avoca, Minn., are all points which 
are spoken of very well to-day by those with whom I 

Shave been talking. South Dakota is alive with birds this 

Il, they say. Webster or Preston will be good to re- 
member there, or almost any place well out on the new 
line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. New 
roads mean good shooting for a year or so. 

Out here, upon the edge of the actual shooting grounds, 
we are in closer touch with the shooting game than in 
Chicago, but by this time to-morrow there will be a good 
lot of Chicago men through here on their way out for 
a share of the fun in what is no doubt to be the best 
season known in the Northwest for many a long year. 


Houcsz. 
Hartrorp Buttpinc, Chicago, Ill. 


Maine Guides. 


Boston, Sept. 3.—The celebrated Snowman case is 
to be tried again at the September term of the Supreme 
Court at Farmington, Me. It will be remembered that 
Elmer Snowman, of Rangeley, one of the older and best 
known guides of that region, believing that the guide 
law of that State infringes upon his constitutional rights 
as a citizen, has declined to take out the requisite license; 
that he has once or twice been prosecuted and brought 
before the courts for guiding without a license, and been 
beaten and fined by the lower courts. Last year his case 
was carried up on the question of constitutionality of the 
guide license law. The Law Court, after retaining its 
decision for many months, decided that the law is con- 
Stitutional, but sustained exceptions preferred by Snow- 
man’s counsel. These exceptions related chiefly to the 
judge’s charge to the jury, and their being sustained gives 
Snowman a chance for a new trial. Snowman is an un- 
married man, with no one to look out for but himself, and 
hence his brother guides look upon him as just the one 
to carry their case through the courts. How well they 
love. the guide law is shown in the fact that almost the 
entire cost of Snowman’s defense and carrying the case 
up to the full bench has been paid out of a fund con- 
tributed by the guides themselves. The cost of the 
oe new trial will also be paid by them. The guides all 
over the State are deeply interested. In a newspaper in- 
terview Snowman is reported to have stated that there 
is still $250 at Moosehead, contributed by his brother 

ides, that has not yet been touched. The feeling is so 





sort of a law that would have helped us, a law whereby 
we could have entered into some sort of a competition as 
to our ability, and then have rewarded the best and 
most experienced of us with a State license and a badge, 
we would have gladly paid even $5 for the same. But, as 
it is, any boy who can row a boat, and some who can’t, can 
get a license, and is just as good as the best and most 
experienced of us under the law. I have a case in mind 
now where last year the brother of a gentleman in Bos- 
ton took out a license, just to evade the law requiring 
that non-resident sportsmen hunting in Maine must be in 
chrage of a registered guide. The brother is a Maine 
lumberman, and did not even accompany the hunting 
party of his brother, only to show them where to camp, 
going back to his mill at once.” 

The case mentioned by the guide above is not the only 
one. I know of a Boston party fitting out to hunt deer 
in Maine, and they don’t intend to employ a guide at 
$2.50 per day. The brother of one of the party lives in 
Maine. He has already taken out a guide’s license. 
although he has not yet guided a single day. He will 
accompany his brother’s party on their hunting trip. 

Sept. 1 opens the season in Maine, when sportsmen 
may lawfully take a single deer for camp purposes, by 
taking out a license. But the deer may not be 
transported from the State. Still, “the antlers will be 
left to be transported later.” A Bangor report says that 
this is the second year of the September license law, and 
by the Commissioners it is regarded as a success; since no 
more deer are killed than before the law’s passage, the 
State receives something for its game. Last year nearly 
3,000 licenses were issued, for which it is estimated that 
about '$16.000 was received by the State, while not more 
than one man in four killed a deer. This law applies to 
the counties of Oxford, Franklin, Somerset, Piscataquis, 
Penobscot, Aroostook, Hancock and eranenrae. 

SPECIAL. 


Meadow Hens Pientiful. 


Queenswater, L. L., Sept. 3—The meadow hen shoot- 
ing has never, been better than it has been since the open 
season began on Aug. 16. The birds are found on the 
flats along the edge of the meadows and around the 
salt ponds. They are easily shot and a good bag may be 
obtained in a few hours. 


Sea and River Fishing. 
The Rise of Don Antonio. 


He was a very superior person, this Don Antonio 
Oromo, and interest in him was accentuated by certain 
legendary wraiths, possibly of the imagination, that drifted 
in and out and were common talk about the gayly deco- 
rated boat stands of Santa Catalina. Don Antonio cer- 
tainly never claimed to be a descendant of Montezuma, or 
that his ancestor was a great captain of Viscaino’s 
fleet, which visited the island in 1602; in fact, nothing 
could be traced to him except a statement that his grand- 
father once owned the island and traded the property, 
now worth millions, for a white horse; why white no one 
knew. I had fished with him as the guest of a friend on 
divers occasions, and the only words he uttered were,.“‘Si, 
sefior,’ in a mellifluous voice in response to the stern 
demand for more chum when, possibly, he had fallen 
asleep. Yet despite this, Don Antonio had “an ancestral 
reputation,” which a certain ‘manner, suggestive of 
romance, lent color to. Mo’one had ever heard of him as 
a boatman or fisherman; indeed, a Mexican rival in the 
gaffing line, of no particular ancestry, laughed loud and 
long when he learned that Tony was going to row during 
the tournament season. 

“What, him!” said Nicola. “He never see a gaff in he 
life. He fish? Why, he don’ know a tuna from a skip- 
jack. He mak’ me tired, he do, there’s a fac’. Tony 
rowin’? Eh! who say he’s a don? He better be up 
Middle Ranch grubbin’ cactus; there’s wha’ he b’long.” 

Don Antonio must have heard these and other criticisms, 
but he said nothing, and whether deep down in his Aztec 
heart he was determining to give back these taunts, blow 
for blow, no one could tell; but the fact remains that he 
was atiother_ example of what opportunity will do for 
latent genius. He was born to fame, and at the end of the 
season, not long after the mid-summer solstice, still silent 
and imperturbable, he stood, a prominent figure in one 
of the greatest feats in the world of angling, overshadow- 
ing and silencing all his critics among the boatmen, 
gaffers and chummers of the island. 

It came about as follows: The tuna.season at the 
island closes for some mysterious reason on or about Aug. 
1, though specimens have been reluctantly caught in the 
middle of that month. and their high and lofty tumbling 
may be witnessed far into the fall. The ending of this 
season of muscular conclusions with the greatest of 
game fishes finds a small army of expert anglers, who 
delight in the excitement of this big game, with summer 
but partly gone and the tuna retired from the field, its 
season being May, June and July. It is now that the 
resources of nature, so far as they relate to big game at 








the southern California islands, apparent, and 
instead of putting away the split bamboo and -heart 
rods and big tuna reels, the ler, who per wears 
the blue button of the Tuna Club, turns to the sea 
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like all -minorities, they claim the world as theirs. As 
each season larger fishes in both classes—tuna and black 
sea bass—are caught, the tension becomes more acute. 
The boatmen side with their employers, arid so by virtue 
of his patron, perhaps Don Antonio became an advocate 
of the big bass and in his way fought its battles with 
the tuna gaffers, and bore their gibes and scorn with 
easy philosophy. “Los paises del sol dilatapn el alma,” he 
once retorted to his disputant, whereby Don Antonio 
implied that those born in this land of the sundown sea, as 
Joaquin Miller has it, have so much expansion of the 
soul that such things do net worry them; and so he met 
the knights of the tuna, held his peace, and blew the blue 
smoke of his cigarettes out over the vermilion-tinted 
waters of Avalon. 

If one were to take a smal!-mouth black bass, build it 
up until it was 6 feet long and stuff it until it weighed 
anywhere from 200 to 500 pounds, some conception of 
the appearance of the black sea bass (Stereolepis gigas) 
of Santa Catalina and southern California in general 
might be formed. It is a perfect bass in form and feature. 
Its eyes are blue; its upper surface tinted old mahogany, 
and its under surface gray—a mighty creature of solemn 
mien. 

“Deep in a cavern dwells the drowsy god 
Whose gloomy mansion nor the rising sun, 
Nor setting, visits, nor the lightsome noon: 
But lazy vapors round the region fly, 
Perpetual twilight, and a doubtful sky.” 


Ovid might well have had the great bass in mind when 
descanting upon the home of the god of sleep, as while 
the tuna frequents the high sea, now blazing its way into 
the sunlight, the black sea bass lives in the canopied 
forests of kelp, ewhose long green leaves form caves and 
retreats of fantastic shape ever changing with the cur- 
rent, that sweeps along the rocky coast in whimsical and 
erratic measure. 

It has been my fortune to take many of these fishes 
weighing from 100 to 347 pounds with a small hand line, 
to have lost many with the rod, and once to have been 
fairly beaten in a short rod trial of twenty-two minutes. 
Taking the fish on the Hand line (though I would not 
be understood as commending it) is not without its excite- 
ment, as my capture of a 247-pound specimen off the rocks 
may illustrate. We rowed around the south end of the 
island, passing the long Pebble Beach, by the sea lion 
rookery, whose inmates stared at us lazily, roaring and 
barking hoarsely by the Sphinx’s head that gazes eternally 
into the west, where 


“Tempestuous Corus rears his dreadful head,” 


then turned to the northwest and over the long ground 
swells, moved up the island to the restless kelp beds—the 
home of the bass. The shore here is precipitous and 
wild; beaten by the winds of centuries, and colored with 
all the tints that mark the sunsets of this isle of summer. 
There is no shore line in rough weather; the pitiless sea 
piles in, buffeting the very base of lofty mountains, and is 
tossed high in the air in white flocculent masses amid the 
booming and crash of contact with seen and unseen rocks. 

Directly back of Avalon, a half-mile off shore, in 60 
or 70 feet of water, lies a vast submarine forest of kelp 
for which the bass invariably make when hooked inshore. 
Within 100 feet of the surf is another kelp bed, whose 
leaves lie along the surface and repel the waves—the feed- 
ing and spawning ground of the fish. In one of the little 
bays formed by the kelp, we anchored. hauling aboard 
one of the great leaves for the purpose, that could be 
tossed over at short notice. It is a sport in which the 
angler must at times let patience possess his soul; and I 
have sat for hours feeling the throbbing line without a 
strike; but this is the exception. 

Our line, baited with a 7-pound whitefish, was tossed 
over and allowed to sink within 4 feet of the bottom, and 
with a turn about the rowlock, we waited, fishing be- 
times for sheepshead with the rod, a gamy creature 
ranging up to 15 pounds. ‘ 

So engrossed were we in this sport, taking the big 
banded fellows as fast as they could be fairly and honestly 
played, that the object of ou? trip was all but for- 
gotten. But suddenly the sheepshead ceased biting, there 
was an ominous patise; it was either sharks or bass. I 
reeled in my line and took the bass line in hand. The 
current was running to the south, and played upon the 
line with a gentle musical rhythm. Now a marvelous 
jellyfish fouled it and was rent asunder, or a mysterious 
olive-green kelp frond swept along like a living thing, its 
dim shape faintly outlined against the blue. The ocean 
was as smooth as glass, the wind gods were resting, and 
the only break on the clear surface was the fins of yellow- 
tail, that glistened in the sunlight as they patrolled the 
kelp, or the fairy sails of the silver and blue velella as 
it rose and fell—an idle ship on a windless sea. Suddenly 
I felt the line tauten ,as though the coming flood had 
increased in intensity. How it thri and imparted to 
the nerves a tingling sensation! Greater and greater came 
the tension. I dropped the leaf. anchor over and paid out 
a foot, now two, very slowly, now gradually increasing 
until the line was gliding over the side like a living thing. 
The boat, that by actual test weighed but 125 pounds, 
whirled gently around, then hawing given the unknown 10 

L.stood up and struck home. Dewn on my 
almost overboard, I went. jerked by ihe fierce 


I had the coil amidships, and it fairly leaped into the 
as its rush, 40, 50, 100 feet. I seized a 
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thé boat, and I gai of, bs desperate uling, not moving 
the fish, but the light * boat e him, in this way 
making 30 or 40 feet. Then; without warning, he jerked 
me to my knees again, and with sturdy lunges strove to 
take the t under wa:er, and I was content to give, inch 
by inch, foot by foot, until he calmed down. ‘The bass 
was now headed for the off-shore kelp bed, half a mile 
away, towing the boat so rapidly that the foam rose under 
the stern in an ominous wave. The secret in this fishing 
is to fight the game continually, for does the man at the 
line rest, the bass recovers in an equal ratio and the 
contest may be kept up until it reaches some retreat off 
shore and plunges into the kelp, breaking the line. To 
prevent. this I played the bass constantly, hauling when I 
could and slacking only to prevent foundering; now flat 
on the bottom, bracing to withstand a desperate rush; now 
taking in the line, feeling savage blows, never stopping, 
until fifteen minutes from the time of the strike I saw a 
gets black and silver form coming slowly out of the 
lue. When the fish saw me it plunged down in a vicious 
rush. but I turned it up again and by strenuous effort 
brought it near the stern. The boat was so small and 
light that my companion lay in the bottom to preserve 
the equilibrium, and I attempted to gaff the monster, hold- 
ing the line in my left hand and gaffing it amid a terrific 
flurry. Once the iron in, it was jerked from my hand 
eight or ten times, and I nearly followed it overboard. 
For half an hour I maneuvered, and every time the fish 
was brought within 5 feet it either plunged down or 
rushed around in a manner that boded ill for our safety; 
indeed. twice the boat almost foundered. The wind had 
sprung up and was now blowing fresh from the north- 
west, and the sea had picked up in a surprising fashion, 
adding to the difficulty; but finally the bass was brought 
alongside and after many efforts a rope was passed 
through its gills and mouth and lashed. Then we sat back 
to breathe and eye the rising sea. The boat, instead of 
rising on the swell, was held down by the fish, and it 
was evident that a breaker might sink her. 

It was impossible to get the fish aboard, and to tow it 
around Church Rock, where there was a heavy sea, 
seemed inviting disaster; but we attempted it, and after 
running the gauntlet of the Sphinx, in an hour’s pull, had 
the fish in smooth water. For five miles we towed it, 
finally meeting some fishermen, whom we hired to aid us 
in hauling the fish aboard. The fish almost filled the 
boat, and I sat on my game while my companion rowed. 
But we were so low in the water that the least sea 
would have foundered us, so we engaged the men to con- 
voy us in, and finally entered Avalon Bay masters of 
the situation. 

Similar experiences characterized other catches, and 
induced the belief that. the big bass could be caught with a 
rod. It remained for Major Charles Viele, of the Cavalry, 
to demonstrate that this could be accomplished. I accom- 
panied him to the same locality one morning, anchoring 
over a school of fish, undoubtedly, as they bit fast and 
furious.. The steam launch was anchored in shore, and 
the Major opened the campaign by casting from the small 
boat alongside. The moment he hooked his fish the 
boatman pushed off and rowed after the game, adopting 
the method so successful in tuna fishing. The bass took 
him 100 yards or so to sea in the first run. In the mean- 
time I had cast from the launch, and hardly had the 
bait reached the bottom before my reel began what proved 
a requiem for lost tackle. I was firmly anchored, and 
the bass took my line and tip; then more line and two 
tips, and after I had hooked four fish and used up my 
rods, demonstrating that I could not stop them, I threw 
over a hand line. and presently landed a bass of 100 
pounds; then one of 248 pounds, the latter with the aid of 
the Major, who, singularly enough, left his fish after 
two hours’ fight and came aboard for lunch and reinforce- 
ment. The bass had towed the boat about, giving them 
a royal battle, and had finally reached kelp and fouled, but 
it was still on. The line was tautened and the rod lashed 
to a tin oil can and left floating. Later a grapnel was 
successfully used to tear away the kelp, and in half an 
hour the bass wa’ gaffed, and with two other large fish 
we steamed for port. The Major’s bass weighed 227 
pounds, while my hand-line catches weighed respectively 
100 and. 248 pounds. I had timed him at the strike, and 
he brought his fish to gaff in two hours and thirty-eight 
minutes. 

This was in 1894. Then came the catch of Mr. S. M. 
Beard, of New York, who took several large fish with rod 
and reel, and finally that of Mr. F. V. Rider, formerly of 
New York, now of Pasadena, who in 1808 startled the 
angling world by landing in fifty-five minutes a bass 
we'ghing 327 pounds—a feat accomplished only by a de- 
termined and continuous fight. During this time the 
fish towed the angler several miles, making a series of 
furious rushes before it was brought in. giving its captor 
the record of the largest fish ever taken with rod and 
reel. During the Tuna Club tournament every effort was 
made to break this record. Col. R. A. Eddy, of San 
Francisco. an enthusiastic member of the Tuna Club, took 
five black sea bass weighing respectively 240, 246. 322, 227 
and 196 pounds. Mr, F. V. Rider landed three fish 
weighing 175, 182 and 151 pounds; Dr. Bently three of 
150, 184 and 165 pounds; Col. Daniel M. Burns, one fish 
of 218 pounds, and Mr. George B. Jess, one of 145 pounds. 
These catches are quoted here as being very remarkable 
when it is remembered that each was made with a twenty- 
one-thread linen line, little larger than many anglers use 
for a §-pound small-mouth black bass. . 

During these days Don Antonio was still rowing. I 
frequently saw him in the afternoon, when the purple 
shadows were creeping out from the lofty cliffs along 
shore, near the tuna grounds; or he would be seen riding 
a heavy swell in the of the Sphinx, looking as imper- 


turbable, as he chummed for his patron. as the great 7 


that was bathed in the spray of the restless sea. 

such a day I hooked a bass off. the kelp beds and lost 
it, then with the camera’ raphed a more fortunate 
angler, Mr. F. V. Rider, whose boat was rushing away 
with a wave of foam beneath her stern despite the 


vigorous efforts of the boatman. Again I hooked a bass 
t ‘took 300 feet from the 
reel and —— ee with. paronising force. i 
is always the largest escapes, and this was surely 
th “record breaker.” I oe ka it. and the 

iched by some mystic 


fingers deep in the sea. It was a question of stopping the ' 
bass ‘before it reached the kelp bed, half a tnile of dire 
For twenty minutes [vainly lifted and: essayed to reel, 
each moment the fish nearing: the dreaded kelp forest. 

. The’ approved and only method of procedure ‘was’ to 
raise the rod gradually with ‘both hands, then lower it 
quickly, reeling as it dropped, but I believe I never swayed 
this monster far from the even tenor of its way. ~Ex- 
hausted, I handed the rod to a companion; he too failed, 
and the great fish; now but a memory, dashed into the 
kelp and so passed out of history, leaving a dangling 
line alone to tell the story. 

It was near the end of the season that Don -Antonio : 
crushed his rivals among the boatmen of Avalon. The 
long days of summer were growing shorter, the cool 
winds that had made the island an ideal spot for angling 
were dying down, and day after day the sea lay like a 
mirror, its surface cut by shoals of innumerable fish. . The 
sea birds were coming down from the north—long, un- 
dulating lines of shags passed north and south, clouds of 
gulls followed the bait catchers, and the west at night 
became set in autumnal splendors, ineffable tints of gold 
and red. The delightful fall fishing season was on— 
September—with two more fishing months to follow. A 
rain had cleaned the sleeping air; the blue haze on the 
distant mountains softened the rugged outlines; the 
chaparral and trees took on deeper tints of green—all 
telling of the waning summer and the coming of the 
island winter, the season of flowers. 

One morning when great bands of vermilion shot up- 
ward from the horizon, cutting deep into the sky, Don 
Antonio rowed his patron out from this Pacific Vale of 
Avalon, that in Celtic mythology is a “paradise in the 
Western seas.” The channel was calm, and the rhythm 
of the tide gave a gentle undulation to the kelp leaves 
that lay bare, glistening in the rising sun. The tide was 
low, and all along shore the black beard of kelp brought 
out the rocks in strong relief. On the points eagles stood 
pruning their feathers for the day; a school of sea lions 
were making for their rookery after a circuit of the north 
shore, and as the boat rounded the point and entered 
the light green water as fair a sea and smooth, stretched 
away as one would ever see. Don Antonio dropped his 
anchor near the beach, half a mile above the rookery in 
sight of the sea lions that lay basking on the black 
rocks, arranged his rope to cast off at a moment’s notice, 
placed his oars in position, baited the hook with 3 or 4 
pounds of albicore, and while the angler made the cast 
began the chumming which is supposed to aid and abet 
the capture of fish in all climes. 

The equipment of this black sea bass angler may be of 
interest. His rod and reel were designed especially for 
leaping tuna and black sea bass; the silent reel was 
equipped with heavy patent anti-overrunning brake and 
leather thumb brake, and held perhaps 1,000 feet of 21- 
thread linen line. The rod was a split bamboo, 7 feet in 
length, with long butt and single joint with agate guides. 
A 6 or 7 foot bronze wire leader was attached to the 
line, the hook being a ‘Van Vleck pattern—a singular 
shaped silver hook in favor among tarpon rod experts as 
rarely coming out. 

A light wind sprang up and stirred the air and swung 
the boat to the east, gently rippling the water. As‘the 
moments slipped away the angler leaning back in his 
chair, with rod across his knees, the line overhauled and 
between his fingers, as the big reel had no click, glanced 
over the San Clemente Channel at the long, low island 
that loomed up in the blue haze. It was not a day of 
waiting. Presently came an ill-defined tightenjng of the 
line; it might have been a drifting kelp leaf. possibly the 
shifting current; then it slackened, and the angler took his 
rod in hand, his right clasping the butt, the left caressing 
the bamboo grip above the reel, as he well knew that the 
largest of game fishes in the bass tribe are the most deli- 
eate biters. There was no mistake here, and Don An- 
tonio dropped his cigarette, threw off the turn of the 
anchor line and held the buoy in his hand. Now the line 
was slipping, inch by inch, through the smooth agate 
guides, and Don Antonio, dropping into Spanish in his 
excitement, whispered hoarsely, “Ahora, ahora!” But 
not yet; the bass might have the heavy bait merely be- 
tween its lips to be jerked out by a too hasty strike. An- 
other foot, until 10 or 12 had gone, then the rod rose in a 
strong well-directed strike, and the game was on. Stse- 
stse-ceese-ceese! goes the line, hissing through the water, 
the silent reel unburdening itself to the measure. Over 
goes the buoy, around whirls the boat and bravely they are 
away. Stern first it surges with Don Antonio holding 
back gently at the oars. The rod pounds the air under the 
terrific jerks and the expert at the rod is almost lifted 
from his seat by the impetuosity of the rush. Directly out 
to sea the fish goes, headed for deep water, and as at this 
particular point there is no kelp, the combat was to be on 
its merits. In a few seconds the boat was rushing stern- 
first into the swell beyond the lee of the island, a big 
wave beneath the combing stern. Ten, twenty, thirty 
minutes slipped away, and the boat was well off shore 
where the wind was rising, and the angler meantime 
had done little but hold the rod, vainly pumping with 
700 feet of line out, the fish ever boring down. After a 
desperate effort it was turned when it rushed in shore, and 
at the end of an hour was again towing them seaward. 
Sometimes a few feet of line would be gained and as 
many lost, the fish adopting tactics designed to wear the 
unsuspecting angler out; rising suddenly to plunge down 
with irresistible force to circle the boat, then to run in. 

Don Antonio all this time held the oars in silence, back- 
ing water, offering all the resistance possible, and keeping 
the stern of the boat to the fish. The sea was rising under 
the northwest wind. ard to sit in the stern of the boat 


newed the struggle, and two hours from the strike, reeled 


the fish’ to. the: boat. Up it came, slowly swimming 
around in' decreasing circles, and as its full proportions 


‘dawned upon him, Don Antonio made a fervent appeal 


to the saints. The bass seemed as long as the boat—a 
giant—and ‘as it turned, its huge tailed deluged the men 
with oil and water. It was then that Don Antonio reached 
out and gaffed the heaviest fish ever taken with rod and 
reel—gaffed it well. But what then? It struggled like 
a wild beast, threatening to carry the anglers down, and it 
was only after a mighty contest that the bass was securely 
lashed astern; even then it could not be towed, as they 
were three-quarters ofa mile off shore. A passing boat. 
whose oarsman was a rival of the Don, was hailed and 
came down to’them, and with tle comaraderie of sports- 
men the world over, offered their services, By the com- 
bined efforts of five men the bass was hauled into this 
boat, the fish filling it, the cr-w taking to the other. 
In this way the bass was towed into Avalon, where it 
was forthwith triced up on a huge crane and weighed. 
“Three hundred and seventy pounds, sefior.”* Little won- 
der that it had towed the boat cight miles and had been 
saved only by pouring oil upon the water. 

In this way did the record pass to Mr. T. S. Manning, 
of Philadelphia, and as Don Antonio walked through the 
little town that night, he was followed by a crowd of 


-Mexican boys, who said in hushed tones, “It is he; he 


rushing against a lieavy sea was tC invite disaster. Once ’ 


a big combcr came turging in and rein had to be given 
the wild steed tuat, fortunately, turned inshore again, 
overrunning its former course. But it was presently a 


question of cutting away the fish or foundering, when - 


the angler, in an inspiration, bethought him of a bottle 
of oil in the boat, and a moment later Don Antonio was 
pouring it over the side. The c é was magical; ihe 
em nr i giiee ae windward of ‘the 
y smooth presen singular spectacle 
was witnessed of a geben i 
sea, yet in a zone 
Hast Don Antonio held the boat 


gaffed it.” His victory was complete, and on the record 
book one may read after the entry of his patron’s catch, 
“Don Antonio Oromo, boatman; the largest game fish 
ever gaffed.” 

CHARLES FrepertcK HOLper. 





*On Aug. 20, 1900, Mr. Franklin S. Schenck, of Brooklyn, took 
a :380-pound black sea bass, killing it in twenty minutes. He 
fue holds the record and wins the cups and prizes in the Tuna 

wb tournament of this year. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


The Pioneer Fish Breeder of New York. 


A FEW weeks ago, when writing of pioneer fish 
breeders and giving the experiences of Gen. Schenck, I 
had it in mind to follow with brief* mention of Hon. 
Stephen H. Ainsworth, of West Bloomfield, Ontario 
county, N. Y., who was the first to hatch fish artificially 
in this State, and therefore the New York pioneer, and 
who as such has had scant justice done him in the litera- 
ture of fish breeding. In May, 1880, Mr. Ainsworth 
wrote me a long letter concerning his experience, and 
this evening I made‘a search for it, with other papers 
relating to his experiment, and now quote his own 
language: 

“T was born in Burlington, Otsego county, N. Y., on 
the oth day of March, 1809—eighty years ago last March 
—and-had to work my way up as best_I could. My 
advantages for an early education were very poor, but I 
had a great deal of energy and a world of push, and 
have been successful in my business operations. from 
boyhood to this time. I constructed my trout ponds in 
1859 and commenced the artificial cultivation of trout in 
1860. In 1862 S. P. Allen, the editor of the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronical, visited my ponds and wrote a 
long article about them, and printed it in his paper. It 
was this article, I suppose, which brought Seth Green 
here soon after to examine the ponds. Green soon aiter 
went to Caledonia, N. Y., and bought a portion of the 
creek, and came back and wanted me to go in partner- 
ship with him and teach him how to take the spawn and 
how to manage the trout and spawn during the time of 
incubation, etc., which I refused to do, but told him if 
he commenced in the business I would write him and his 
place up and send all my orders for trout and spawn to 
him, which I did as long as he was in the business; and 
I went to Caledonia several times to teach him to do 
every part of the operation, from taking the spawn to 
the hatching and care of the fry. When the State de- 
cided to commence the cultivation of fish, Judge Folger, 
then State Senator from this district, wrote me wishing 
me to be one of the Fishery Commissioners, but I did 
not desire the office, and recommended Seth Green. 
He was appointed and served through his life in one 
capacity or another, and made a good officer. So it is 
; positive truth that Seth Green learned trout culture 
of me. 

“Norris, in hts book ‘American Fishculture,’ Philadel- 
phia, Porter & Coates, 1868, gives all the facts of my 
success in the cultivation of trout, and what I did for 
Green, and copies may be had of the articles I wrote 
for his benefit about his ponds, and also copies of the 
article by S. P. Allen, about my ponds, which brought 
Green to me. In fact, quite a portion of his book is 
devoted to my discoveries in trout breeding. 

“T was really the first successful propagator of brook 
trout in this county. Prof. Ackley and Dr. Garlick 
hatched a few eggs in their office in Cleveland before I 
did, but I did not know it for years alter. 

“T was a member of the State Assembly in 1861; Presi- 
dent of the Fruit Growers’ Society of Northern New 
York, and President of the Agricultural Society of 
Ontarig county. I have two medals—one from the New 
York State Poultry Society, 1869, for the best spawning 


- race, and the other from the Société Imperiale d’Ac- 


climatation of Paris, France, for my improvements in 


. Pisciculture, 1869. A silver medal of the first class, and 


I was made.a life member of the Society.” 

Mr. Ainsworth was a fruit grower in western New 
York, and piped a number of small. springs to bring 
them together to make his trout ponds. His invention 
of a spawning race consisted of a double screen of 
wire covered with gravel. The trout ascended from the 
ponds to this artificial race, and in removing the gravel 
to make a spawning bed exposed a wire screen, the 
mesh being of such size as to permit the eggs to fall 
through to'a second screen underneath of a mesh small 
enough to hold the eggs. The eggs were fertilized 
naturally, and the eggs first deposited were safe from 


_any spawning trouts that came later that might desire 


to eat the eggs of their predecessors: It is true that 
Ainsworth’s spawning race is obsolete, but the same is 
true of other inventions in fisheulture that were con- 
sidered improvements subsequent to the spawning race. 
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There can be no doubt that Mr. Ainsworth worked out 
his improvements. on independent lines, for the very 
nature of his invention is the best proof of this, for he 
copied no one, and he has told me that he had never 
heard of Jacobi, Remy or Gehan when he c 
his fishcultural work. I think he is in error, however, in 
thinking that Garlick and Ackley only hatched a few 
trout eggs in an office in Cleveland. Their first ex- 
periments were conducted in an office building, and it 
was there that Dr. Sterling was called to see the trout 
embryos, and strangely enough Dr. Sterling was the 
only American who witnessed the experiments of Remy 
se: Gehan in .Paris, conducted under the directions of 
Prof. Coste. Sterling was a classmate of Garlick in 
Cieveland before he went to Paris, but he assured me 
several times that the Paris experiments made no im- 
pression on his mind, and he knew nothing of Garlick’s 
experiments until he was called to see the fry that were 
hatched in 1854 in the office of Drs. Garlick and 
Ackley. Subsequent to this, however, these pioneers 
did have a hatchery. Just before Dr. Garlick’s death he 
presented me with half a dozen copies of the now very 
scarce “Treatise on Artificial Propagation of Certain 
Kinds of Fish, by Theodore Garlick,” in which the 
author said: “The plan adopted by Prof. Ackley and 
myself, and which we find to answer the purpose in 
every respect, is as follows: At the head of the spring 
we built a house 8 feet in width and 12 feet in length. 
We placed a tank made of 2-inch. planks, 4 feet wide by 
8 feet long, and 2 feet deep, in the end of. the building 
nearest the bank. The water from the spring enters 
the tank through a hole near the top, and escapes 
through a similar hole at the other end, from which it is 
received into a series of ten successive boxes. These 
boxes are 18 inches long, 8 inches wide and 6 inches 
deep, and are so arranged that the first is much higher 
in the series than the last one. They must be filled 
with clean sand and gravel to the depth of about 2 
inches, the same being placed at the bottom. The 
impregnated eggs are to be scattered over and among the 
gravel, care being taken not to have them in piles or 
masses.” 

This, I think, will show that Garlick had a regular 
hatchery, much after the manner of a hatchery of to- 
day. In fact, just before Dr. Sterling’s death he made 
an effort to restore the hatchery for the purpose of hav- 
ing it photographed for me, and the work of restoration 
was in progress at the time of his death. : 

The fact that Garlick did have a hatchery and did 
hatch trout on a greater scale than a mere office ex- 
periment, does not alter the other fact that Mr, Ains- 
worth was the first man in New York State to hatch 
fish artificially, and that he was one of the pioneer 
fish breeders that few people in this day and generation 
know of as such. 


Black Bass Baits. 


Black bass have long had a reputation of being 
peculiar in regard to the kind of bait that they are par- 
tial to at different times, and probably there is no fish 
taken with bait for which so many different kinds of 
baits are provided by the fisherman who seeks this 
capricious fish. Crayfish, minnows, dobsons, worms, 
grasshoppers, crickets, artificial fly, larva of the dragon 
fly, frogs, trolling spoons, are but a partial list of the 
lures employed to bring this dusky fish to the landing 
net. In West Virginia I found a fisherman who swore by 
a black lizard as the most killing bait for black bass. 
In the Potomac River young bullheads are deadly, but 
at times nothing that the fisherman can command will 
prove attractive. Twice this evening I have been told 
that the black bass fishing in Lake George is very good 
this year, and that the common earth worm is more 
deadly than minnows, crickets, grasshoppers or cray- 
fish, the baits commonly in use. In Glen Lake, not far 
from Lake George, the golden shiner (bream) was for 
a period of time the most effective bait that could be 
employed as black bass bait, then yellow perch took 
the place of the golden shiner and killed most of the 
very large black bass recorded from this lake. 

Black bass do not look with favor on a bait with 
which they are not familiar, and in a lake that never 
contained crayfish this bait was almost unnoticed until 
the crayfish were planted and became abundant, and 
then it was effective. The same I have found to be true 
of the dobson, for while it is an excellent bait in waters 
where this larva is found naturally it is comparatively 
worthless in waters where the bass are not familiar 
with it. 

Many years ago I went to a small lake that had been 
stocked with black bass, and I made a business of pro- 
viding baits of various sorts, and sent an extra wagon 
with a boatman and a man to care for the horses, and 
they took the baits. We had dobson, white and black 
minnows, grasshoppers, crickets and crayfish, as well 
as spoons and flies. 

Not a thing would those bass take all that day of the 
baits provided, until late in the afternoon I noticed a frog 
in the bait bucket, that the oarsman had caught while 
we were at luncheon. I put that frog on my hook, and 
the moment I cast it on the water a bass took jt, and 
I caught two more fish on the same frog. The oars- 
man was put on shore to get frogs, and when they were 
secured the bass took them furiously, and we left them 
in a biting mood when the setting sun told us it was 
time to start for the hotel where we were spending the 
summer. That evening I related my experience to ,a 
gentleman in the hotel, and the next morning at day- 
light he started with the same oarsman I had had and 
they went to the lake and caught frogs, but the bass 
would not look at them. Not until they had caught 
minnows in the outlet on a minnow hook did the bass 
respond to their lure. This note would not have been 
written had I not been on the Niagara River the past 
week and there found that shedder crayfish was the 
— es ae an a 
thought that crayfish was not the proper bait to offer 
bass until September, but in the Niagara the crayfish 
was supseme in the middle of August, and T saw a mas- 
calonge taken on a crayfish by a State i 
for black bass. Two hours after I rn home I am in- 
formed that worms are the best of in a lake where 


I know that it used to be 


When the new fishway was built, it was not placed in 
the old channel where the salmon and alewives were 
accustomed to go, but was placed, as Dr. Morris stated, 
where the fish did not go. Furthermore, although it 
complied with the regulations of the law, perhaps, it was 
so constructed that at night it could be closed so as to. 
prevent the salmon from going through. Again, the 
old fishway was removed and the dam raised higher and 
slabs, sawdust and all kinds of mill- refuse have and 
are allowed to run in the stream, polluting it to the ex- 
tent of being an unhealthy, unsightly and dirty obstruc- 
tion even to navigation. 

Several years ago, in a public town meeting in the ad- 
joining town of Edmunds, which lies just across on the 
other bank of the Dennys River, a resolution was adopted 
inviting the State Fish Commission to come to the 
town and investigate the state of affairs, and also hear the 
opinions of the inhabitants of the town upon the subject. 
Alas! the Commission came not; they turned a deaf ear 
upon the subject, and in consequence the mill people are 
in control. 

An arm of the Cobscott Bay branches inland from the 
Passamaquaddy Bay at Eastport for over seventeen miles 
and gives tidal water nearly up to the mill site of the 
Dennysville Lumber Company. The shores on either 
side are far more picturesque and beautiful than those 
of Mt. Desert or Old Orchard. Fish and game, deer. 
ducks, partridges, even bears, certainly abound. Shad, 
which were formerly caught, have disappeared. Ale- 
wives and salmon are not as plentiful as formerly. Un- 
less some action toward their preservation is taken, the 
trout and black bass and pickerel may follow. In the 
months of R smelts are generally plentiful, and one may 
obtain, almost for the asking, clams and an abundance 
of that rare and delicate mollusk, the scallop. Board is 
ior black bass. So it will not do to decide what is the 
best bait for bass in one lake or river because a certain 
bait is good in another. The local fishermen can tell far 
better what is the correct bait to use than for the visiting 
fisherman to depend on any fine spun theory as te baits 
that he has been successful with elsewhere. 


Brown Trout. 


Every little while some one asks how to catch brown 
trout that have been planted in some particular water and 
established themselves therein, and -in a letter that I 
find waiting for a reply a correspondent says that after 
the brown trout were planted in a local stream they grew 
rapidly, and at two years of age would rise to the fly, but 
after that time they would not take fly or bait. The 
brown trout is a more rare fish than our native brook 
trout, and fine tackle and fine fishing is necessary to 
bring the fish to basket. If a man will use gossamer 
leaders and very small flies, and cast the flies ever so 
gently on the water, he will succeed in killing brown 
trout, but such leaders and flies as are required for 
brown trout fishing the average fisherman would con- 
sider only fit to catch minnows. The brown trout can 
be taken at night with larger flies and stouter leaders, 
but in the day time it must be “fine and far off” to kill. 

Just here | am reminded of a conversation with Mr. 
Archibald Mitchell one evening in June when we were 
salmon fishing on the Ristigouche. He was looking over 
my stock fly-book, and noticed some fine trout casts 
that he had sent me from Scotland when he was there on 
a visit. The leaders were of drawn gut, and the flies 
were No. 16 and 18 hooks. He said that when he was 
a young man in Scotland the manner of fishing was to 
use a single fly like one of those on the cast, and watch 
the stream for a rising fish. When a rise was discovered 
the fly was cast to fall directly in the circle on the surface 
of the water made by the rising fish. The cast was 
measured, of course, with the eye, and the moment the 
fly alighted, if it was not in the proper spot, it was at 
once retrieved and another cast made. Even‘if the fly 
alighted properly it was not allowed to sink, but was re- 
drawn before it became submerged, so that it was by a 
succession of casts at a rising fish that the fishing was 
done, and never permitting the fly to sink beneath the 
surface of the water. At once it occurred to me that this 


-may have been the origin of dry-fly fishing, for in the 


latter style of fishing the fly is cast on the surface a 
little above the rising fish and the fly swims over it by the 
action of the current, and is then retrieved if there is 
no strike, and the fly is dried by switching it backward 
me forward in the air to dry it before another cast is 
made. 

Brown trout anglers in this country may learn from 
this the delicacy required in successful fishing for this 
trout, and it has been planted so extensively that soon or 
late the anglers who would bring the fish to their baskets 
must practice the highest degree of the angler’s art— 
fine and delicate casting with the finest of tackle. 

The State of New York has adopted the policy of de- 
creasing the output of brown and rainbow trout and 
increasing the output of native brook trout, and to this 
end the State ponds have been and will be again gone 
over to remove the stock of large breeding brown and 
rainbow trout and materially reduce the stock and in- 
crease the stock of native trout. This is made neces- 
sary by the greater number of applications for the native 
trout over those of other species. The brown trout in 
the hatchery ponds and in the hatching troughs and rear- 
ing races is a more hardy fish than the native brook trout, 
and less subject to disease, but the demand for it is not 
so great as for the native fish. The red-throat trout 
promises well, but it is not yet sufficiently established in 
Eastern waters to determine just what its standing will 
he in the salmon family. in Atlantic waters. In the 
West it is highly prized, and years ago when I caught this 
fish in Utah and Wyoming, T thought it the equal. of. the 
Eastern brook trout on the hook. This fish has not been 
planted as extensively as the brown or the rainbow, but 
it has been planted in a number of good waters, and in a 
few years we will know just what position it will fill in the 
fish world. A. N. Cuenry. 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue of 
Porest and Stream. Recall what a fund was given 
fast week. Count on what is to come next week 
Was there ever in all the world a more sbundapt 





grickets were generally considered as good as the -hest ‘waaldly store of sportsmen’s reading? 


Panther Lake. 


Andover, Sussex County, N. J. 


PANTHER-LAKE is one of the most beautiful little sheets 
of water east of the Alleghany Mountains. Had some 
scenic artist planned its shores, he could not have made a 
panarama more pleasing to the eye. All of the northern 
and western shores are covered with heavily timbered 
spurs and hills, with here and there miniature precipices 
and bold, rocky points. The eastern shore is undulating 
and rolling meadow lands with a perfect picture of pre- 
cipitous broken rocks surmounted and surrounded by 
pines in the center. The southern shore rises very abrupt- 
ly for about 50 or 75 feet; the slope is covered with 
magnificent chestnut and oak trees. Behind this fringe 
stretches the luxuriant peach orchards which belong to 
Mr. Chrispell. 

These crooked and interesting shores encircle a sheet 
of water absolutely spring fed. Many years ago it was 


PANTHER LAKE. 





thoroughly stocked with small-mouthed black bass, which 
have thriven wonderfully, and to-day we can safely say 
that we know of no water that contains bigger ones. We 
have fished Panther Lake many a time, and generally 
get some good fish out of it, but the bass in this water 
are peculiar to themselves in the way they feed. First 
of all, we have never been able to take one by casting 
or trolling; we have never been able to take one either on 
crawfish, helgramites or minnows. We have caught a few 
on crickets and grasshoppers. The best baits for them. 
which are very plentiful in the neighborhood and easily 
obtained, are frogs and perch about 5 or 6 inches long. 
Any one can take a few worms and go into one of the 
little bays of this lake and catch perch enough in half 
an hour to last him a whole day’s fishing. Mr. Chrispell 
must have a private farm of frogs, for if you express a 
wish to him for a few, within half an hour he will have 
half a pailful for you. 

The bass appear to feed in spots in this lake; we have 
never caught any beyond the places which we have 
marked. The first place is Burnt Rock. To fish this 
spot, anchor your beat as closely to shore as you can; 
your bait should not be more than 15 to 25 feet from 
the shore. The second spot we would mention would be 
around the old ice house point; quite a sandy bar runs off 
this point, and the bass come out on the bar mornings and 
evenings to feed. The next spot to try is the cold spring 
which lies midway between the old ice house point and the 
southern shore. Another good place is about the center 
of the southern shore. Anchor your boat about 50 feet 
out and lay your bait 15 to 25 feet from the boat toward 
the shore. The next spot is off the new ice house point. 
Anchor your boat quite close to shore—in fact, cast your 
snchens on the shore—and fish 15 or 20 feet from the 
poat. 

We will now start down the lake, pass through the 
narrows and take the shore on the right hand side. We 
have taken a few bass here, but very few; also a few 
around the islands in the lower part of the pond. 

Now for the modus operandi. Anchor your boat, how 
and stern, and draw your ropes pretty tight so that the 
boat cannot swing with any breeze. The angler can use 
one or more rods, which should all have reels on them 
where the click is movable. Use a 3-foot leader with a 
four o or five o hook, put a buckshot on the line end of 
the leader, throw your bait 10 or 15 feet away from the 
boat and allow it to sink to the bottom. As soon as it is 
settled, lay your rod across the boat and take the click 
off the reel, so that it runs freely; do not attempt to 
strike the fish on the first run, or when running, except 
when the bait is small- As soon as the line begins to 
run off the reel you may know that a bass, and a big one. 
has taken your bait. It is well then to take 
up the rod and place your thumb ever so lightly on the 
line in the reel to prevent it’s overrunning. As soon as 
the bass has stopped (and he may not stop under 60 or 
80 feet, and sometimes more) you can then put on the click 
again and wait for the second run. As soon as you feel 


him. on the second run, snub him good and hard, as you 
have 4 lot of line out and a great deal of elasticity. tg 
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overcome. He may not start off on a second run for a 
minute or two minutes. They ly dispose of a frog 
much quicker than a perch. e have always found that 
frogs are the best bait in the morning and perch in the 
evening, and we have never been able to induce the bass 
of Panther Lake to take anything, satisfactorily, in the 
middle of the day. Experience has taught us that it is far 
more remunerative from 9 in the morning until 4 in the 
afternoon to either do a little mountain climbing and get 
some of the most magnificent views within a couple of 
hundred miles of New York, or to while away the interim 
coaxing pickerel and big perch out of the weeds. There 
are any quantity of them to be caught, and coming out of 
cool spring water their flesh is hard and sweet, and makes 
an excellent morsel for the table. ; 

The way to get to Panther Lake is over the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. It is somewhere about 
fifty-five miles from New York. You take the main line 
to Waterloo and there change to the branch train which 
is in waiting. Tell the conductor that you are going to 
fish Panther Lake and want to be put off at Mr. 
Chrispell’s. All the conductors on this branch line are 
good fellows and sportsmen. If there is no one to get 
off or to take on at the flag station a quarter of a mile 
below, they will stop the train directly opposite Mr. 
Chrispell’s house, where you have only to walk across the 
road into his garden. By writing to Mr. Chrispell a few 
days in advance, you will find him waiting alongside the 
train when it stops with a healthy country smile and a 
warm welcome for you, also any quantity of information 
of where to go for the big fellows in Panther Lake. He 
has boats on the lake and will always get a man to row 
you if you so desire. Mr. Chrispell’s. post office address 
is Panther Farm, Andover, Sussex county, New Jersey. 

This is an exceedingly nice little spot for any one to 
stop for a day or two when he feels that he would like to 
have a tug of war with an exceptionally large bass. But 
no sportsman must go here with the idea that he is going 
to get thirty or forty bass, or even twenty bass, a day; 
he is only likely to get three or four in the morning, and 
as many again in the evening, but they will run anywhere 
from 3 to 6 or 7 pounds. 

About a mile below this lake is another known as 
Cranberry Lake. It is simply a large reservoir to feed the 
Morris and Essex Canal. It is an exceptionally good bass 
water early in the season, but in the fall we cannot recom- 
mend it, as it is simply a mud hole, the water of the 
lake having been drawn off during July and the early part 
of August to keep the canal full. 


Avaust, 1900, James CHURCHWARD. 





New England Waters. 


Boston, Sept. 1.—As the autumn days draw nearer a 
a great many trips are being planned. Mr. George C. 
Moore, of North Chelmsford, and Dr. French, of Boston, 
start this week for Cheyenne, Wyo., on an extended 
trip. Thev will stop at Cheyenye long enough to witness 
the annual round-up of cowboys, cattle and broncos, and 
the festivities of that occasion. They will try the 
shooting in Wyoming, and then go to South Dakota for 
prairie chicken shooting, Both are crack shots, and 
both love the shotgun and rifle. They will be absent 
several weeks. Deer hunting parties are already being 
prepared for many sections in Maine, and the general 
report is that deer are more plenty in that State than 
a year ago. Mr. A. T. Waite, of the Boston Herald 
staff, has just returned, with his wife and son, Master 
Courtland B. Waite, from a visit to the Upper Dam. It 
was the height of the boy’s ambition to see a deer, and 
he saw one. With his father he visited Richardson Pond 
one day and saw seven deer. They also tried to jack 
photograph deer at night. The guide paddled them well 
up to a buck standing in the water. The old fellow took 
alarm and leaped for the shore. There he turned around 
and stamped his feet and snorted, to the great delight 
of the boy. His father turned the jacklight on to his 
majesty, and in a twinkling he was off, not even leav- 
ing time for any sort of a camera shot. But the boy 
almost wilted with envy or disappointment the next 
day. Chester Swett, who was guiding a party of fisher- 
men at his camps on the same pond, was out in a boat 
with a lady. They saw a deer swimming across the pond. 
Swett put after him with the boat and caught him. He 
hitched him with a rope and pulled for the shore. 
The moment the feet of the deer touched bottom he 
was up in the air and off. The lady was nearly drowned 
with his splashes. Swett had hold of the rope, but was 
twitched out of the boat and up on the shore, nearly 
overturning the boat with the lady. He clung to the 
rope, and finally got the deer down. But in attempting 
to fasten his legs the guide was cut and kicked by the 
sharp hoofs till he was bloody and black and blue. At 
last the deer was tied and quiet, and Sgvett proposed 
putting him in the boat and pulling around to-the camp. 
But the lady would not have it. Not much She did 
not propose to be upset by a wild deer! Swett con- 
cluded to shoulder the deer and carry it across the woods 
to the camp. There the deer was fixed up and induced 
to stand and have his photograph taken. Since then he 
has been liberated; and is away in the woods. All this 
young Waite did not see, and hence his disappointment. 

Mr. Elmore C. Ayer, with his family, has been on a 
fishing trip to the streams in the neighborhood of The 
Forks, Me.. He found the trout fishing excellent, though 
it was mid-August. He was also pleased with the small 
hotel where he stopped on the Canada road, a few miles 
. above the Forks. ere are reports of good bass fish- 
ing in the ponds at Lisbon, Me. Mr. Richard O. Hard- 
ing and C. H. Danforth and wife are just in from a 
bass ‘fishing trip to Pine River Pond, North Wakefield, 
N. H,. They took nine bass from 2% to 3% pounds. 
Mr. Danforth is so pleased with the fishing there and the 
location that he has gone back for tpull at the 
bass. 77 SPECIAL. 
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Hints. on Grayling Culture.. 


BY DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL. 
(Read before American Fisheries Society.) 


THE successful culture of the Montana grayling and the 
safe transportation of grayling eggs, under proper condi- 
tions, are no longer matters of experiment. y first at- 
tempt, two years ago, to hatch and rear the grayling on 
the same lines as those usually pursued with trout, was 
almost a total failure, owing to a lack of suitable condi- 
tions and a want of experimental knowledge concerning 
the character of the eggs and habits of the fry. 

The published accounts of the experiments of Seth 
Green and Fred Mather with the Michigan grayling in 
1874 were both meager and unsatisfactory, and availed 
nothing; nor was I able, consequently, to obtain any 
additional or definite information on the subject from Mr. 
Mather, who seemed to have forgotten all the details con- 
nected with his experiment. 

Both Green and Mather pursued the:same method in 
hatching and feeding the grayling as with brook trout, 
which leads me to doubt that either of them succeeded in 
rearing the fry. 

In the first place, grayling fry cannot be reared in the 
hatchery in cold spring water, owing to its low tempera- 
ture, and the entire absence of natural food, for neither 
air nor food exists in spring water as it issues from the 
ground. 

Neither can the fry be induced to take the artificial 
food generally used for trout fry, to any great extent, in 
the hatching troughs. 

In my first experiments I was much chagrined and dis- 
couraged at seeing the diminutive organisms curl up and 
drop dead to the bottom of the trough, notwithstanding 
a great variety of substances had been offered to induce 
them to feed. 

At this time I was impressed with the apparent re- 
semblance of the grayling fry to the lake whitefish fry, 
both in size and appearance, which led me to think that 
they also required similar food. Upon examining the 
fry under the microscope I discovered that my surmise 
was correct, inasmuch as the grayling fry had two fang- 
like retrorse teeth in the upper jaw similar to those in 
the lake whitefish fry. This fact at once solved the 
problem. It was imperative that they be supplied with 
such natural food as is found only in the water of streams 
and lakes. P 

Acting upon this hint, I turned all the remaining fry 
into a sheltered, shallow bight of the creek that flows 
through the hatchery ground. There they did well for 
several weeks, when they: sought other portions of the 
stream. 

In the following autumn I constructed a large pond and 
supplied it with creek water by a ditch 1,500 feet in 
length. From this pond I supplied the nursery ponds 
with creek water. By holding a glassful of this water to 
the light hundreds of small crustaceans (Entomostraca) 
could be observed, appearing to the naked eye like specks 
of dust, and this was just what the grayling fry needed, as 
my subsequent experience proved. 

Another desideratum to be considered for grayling is 
the warmer temperature of creek water as compared with 
spring water. They also need sunshine. While trout 
fry usually seek the shady side of the ponds, the grayling 
fry prefer the sunny side. 

My method is now to transfer the fry, as soon as they 
begin to swim on the surface of the water in the hatching 
troughs, and before their yolk sacs are entirely absorbed, 
to the nursery ponds. They take kindly to the change, and 
at once begin foraging for their natural food of crusta- 
ceans, insect larve, etc. They are extremely active for 
such small organisms, and pursue their minute prey un- 
ceasingly. Soon thereafter they can be taught to take 
liver emulsion, and still later they begin to eat each 
other, for they are as much addicted to cannibalism as 
the pike-perch fry. The only remedy for this proclivity is 
to provide twice as many fry as it is desired to rear, and, 
as soon as practicable, to separate the larger from the 
smaller ones. 

In stocking streams with grayling fry it is my opinion 
that they should be planted within a few weeks after 
they are transferred to the rearing ponds, or even as 
soon as they begin to swim freely, as is done with lake 
whitefish fry, provided that suitable places be selected 
in the stream. Shallow, weedy situations in the eddies or 
back water of the smallest tributaries should be chosen. 
There they would find their requisite food, and be safe 
from the depredations of larger fishes. 

At our grayling auxiliary station some two million fry 
are planted each season in the adjacent creeks as soon 
as they begin to swim, and the result is very apparent 
the following autumn, when the waters fairly swarm 
with grayling fry several inches long. The grayling 
is quite shy, and a wilder fish than the trouts, and cannot 
be so easily tamed—another reason in favor of their being 
planted early in life. 

A very impertant matter to be considered when the fry 
are placed in the rearing pond is to see that there is 
no leakage in the drain boxes, and that the screens are 
caulked in their grooves, and the screens themselves 
reinforced by perforated tin of the smallest caliber, other- 
wise many fry will escape. I have lost thousands from 
leaky outlet boxes, when, apparently, they were perfectly 
tight. But, as grayling fry will worm themselves, at 
first, through a pinhole, it is evident that the utmost pre- 
caution must be observed to prevent their escape. 

Previous to the present summer I have had considerable 
trouble in shipping grayling eggs safely. The period of 
incubation being short, and the shipment occurring during 
hot weather, it seemed impossible, with ordinary means, 
to transport the eggs to a distance without a loss of from 
25 to 90 per cent., owing to the high temperature to 
which they were subjected en route. 

Heretofore we have used the ordinary egg shipping 
case, which. while answering well for trout eggs, has 
proved a failure, even when well supplied with ice, for 
grayling eggs. Last winter I devised and built a re- 
frigerator case that has proved to be just the thing needed. 
A brief déscription of this case may not be amiss: The 
outside box is 3o inches ee. and from 12 to.18 
inches deep, according to 


, number of to be 
carried, An innoy wall of light stuff, say 74 ing thik, af 


the same depth as the outer box, and 27 inches square, 
without top or bottom, is provided. The space between 
the outer and inner walls is packed tightly with dry 
sphagnum moss or dry sawdust. The stack of egg trays 
is placed in the center of the box, leaving a space about 
5 inches between it and the inner wall, which is filled 
with broken ice. On the top of the trays is a hopper, with 
perpendicular sides, 4 or 5 inches deep. The vertical sides 
of the hopper allow free access to the ice chamber around 
the stack of trays. The trays are 12 inches square on the 
outside and but % inch deep. This permits twice as 
many trays in a stack as with the ordinary trout trays. 
The eggs are placed in a single layer on each tray and 
covered with a piece of mosquito netting in the usual 
way, but no moss is placed over it, as grayling eggs will 
not admit of as much pressure as trout eggs; the outer 
membrane of the eggs is quite thin and easily ruptured. 
By this method of packing the trays are received at Boze- 
man Station in as perfect condition as they leave the 
auxiliary station, after being subjected to a wagon haul of 
forty-five miles and 250 miles by rail, and at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 40 degrees Fahrenheit. This has been 
also the condition in which they arrived at distant points, 
according. to reports received, even, as in some cases, when 
they were en route a week. : 
As a matter of experiment several trays of eggs were 
shipped but six hours after fertilization to Bozeman Sta- 
tion, with the result that fully 25 per cent. of the eggs 
hatched. Heretofore similar experiments with green eggs 
resulted in the-loss of all the eggs before their arrival. 
By maintaining a temperature of not to exceed 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit the development of the embryo is retarded, and 
the eggs can be safely shipped to any distance so long as 
this condition is observed. It is my opinion that grayling 
eggs can be safely shipped within one or two days after 
fertilization, but this has yet to be determined by experi- 
ment. Should this prove to be true, it will be an im- 
portant factor where the eggs are to be shipped a long 
distance, requiring several weeks for the journey. 


An Enemy to Brook Trout. 


In the summer of 1899 a disastrous epidemic made its 
appearance among the brook trout in a Long Island 
hatchery. The first evidence of this was seen in May, 
when the director of the hatchery found in one of the 
ponds a trout whose side was pierced by a clean-cut hole. 
This hole was thought at first to have been caused by the 
bill of some bird like a kingfisher, .but later other dead 
fish were found with similar wounds, and after a time it 
became evident that some disease was at work, and 
during the summer the fish died at the rate of hundreds 
every day, until at last in December every fish in the ponds 
had died. 

In October the attention of Mr. Gary N. Calkins was 
called to the matter and an investigation begun. This 
showed that the disease was caused by a hitherto un- 
described genus of parasitic protozoa. This extremely 
low form of life belongs to the same class as the malaria 
germ, although the effects of the parasite on fish in no 
ways resemble the effects of the malaria germ in man. 

The affected fish is sluggish in its movements and is 
evidently of diminished vitality, while holes like those 
above referred to frequently occur. Sometimes one or 
both eyes have gone, in other cases patches of skin and 
the muscle lying under it have disappeared, leaving large 
holes or depressions in the body. Other fish still are 
without fins or lower jaws. 

While the investigation was carried far enough to show 
how the disease acts and how the fish becomes affected, 
two very important points, its origin and its remedy, are 
as yet unknown. Mr. Calkins determined, however, that 
the spores of the disease are taken into the digestive 
tract of the fish, that they there develop into adults, which 
are not more than one-thousandth of an inch of length, 
that these adults penetrate the muscle cells of the in- 
testine, that here spores are set free which are carried to 
all parts of the body and at different points form accumu- 
lations which prevent the natural nourishment of the sur- 
rounding tissues, which then die and fall out, leaving 
holes in the body walls. Mr. Calkins has named this 
parasite Lymphosporidium trutte. The matter is of the 
very greatest interest to trout breeders and anglers, and 
it may be hoped that further investigation will show not 
only the cause, but the cure for the trouble. 





The Dam at Dennysville. 


DENNYSVILLE, Me., Aug. 21.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Being a resident of Dennysville, from where 
Dr. Robert T. Morris writes, describing the conveniences 


and inconveniences of our little community, and, having 
noticed his article in the Forest ANp STREAM upon the 
subject, I take the liberty to corroborate the same. In 
writing I do so from a sense of justice to the people in 
our community, who, for the past five years, have been 
compelled ‘to look on and behold the wanton and dire 
destruction of that which for, perhaps, ages past the 
Dennys River was noted. I have it upon the authority of 
old residents of the town that Dennysville enjoys the 
reputation of being the first river in the United States 
(as early as 1832) where salmon were killed with the fly. 
I also write with a hope in my heart that it is just 
possible that the agents of some society, established per- 
chance for such a purpose, may glance at my state- 
ments. and investigate the same. Should they do so, I 
cannot but feel assured that they would find some method 
or means to restore the condition of affairs. : 
Had I been in existence prior to or coincidental with 
Father Adam, and been consulted as to where, from the 
months of May until November, I desired the location of 
the Garden of Eden, I, without a doubt, would. have 
answered in favor of a location at or near by Dennys- 
ville. As a typical spot of nature, it is complete. Situated 
upon the west bank of the Dennys River, it lies extending 


-back over a series of. beautiful sloping. hills, cool and 


pleasant as a Maryland May day throughout the whole 
summer long, and is indeed a veritable nineteenth century 


paradise. , 
However, in spite of the fact that twa Washington 
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county jadges are connected with the Dennysville Lum- 
ber Company, owing to quite a disturbance having been 
created over local wholesale poaching of the \salmon, 
which were caught illegally, complaints were ladged, and 
the lumber company were compelled to build a fishway, as 
the old one was not deemed to be a fit or proper one. 
cheap and accommodations homelike and fair, but the 
territory is in the hands of the Philistines. 

Our only hope of salvation is that among some of your 
interested readers there’ will arise some philanthropic 
David, who will study the situation, see the benefit he 
will be doing humanity and subdue Goliath, or inform 
your readers as to how to go about it to do the same. 

TAXPAYER. 


Cannot Be Measured in Coin. 


OccASIONALLY, and without giving the matter due con- 
sideration, people characterize our great trout breeding 
establishments as mere toys, playthings for the benefit of 
the rich or idle. Point to the unanswerable statistics of 
the marine, the salmon and Great Lakes hatcheries, and 
ask triumphantly, “Where are yours?” There are some 
things in the world whose value cannot be measured even 
in coin of the realm. The statistics of the brook trout 
afe graven on the heart. 

In the Koran there is a passage reading thus: “If a 
man have two loaves, let him sell one and buy a lily; 
bread feedeth the body, but the lily is food for the soul.” 
So it is. In pursuit of the brook trout, in wandering mid 
field and forest, by shady brook and rushing mountain 
torrent, in communion with nature in her wilder, grander 
moods, the weary souls of countless thousands have been 
refreshed and strengthened into truer, better and nobler 
lives.—W. T. Thompson in paper read before the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society. 


Mullet in the -Colorado. 


On the third of this month a large number of mullet 
were taken in the Colorado at this place. They were 
taken mostly by the Indians with dip nets. This fish is 
said to be very abundant at the mouth. of the river, about 
150 miles below here, but so far as I can learn they seldom 
reach this locality. A number also entered the Gila chan- 
nel. One jumped into a boat. It measured 15 inches 
long from the point of its nose to the end of its upper 
tail fin, and weighed 17 ounces. 

A salmon (Phyctrocheilus lucius, Girard), weighing 21 
pounds, was taken in the Colorado this morning. Be- 
cause of the Jate rains in the country the river water is 
running almost red. PIMA. 

Yuma, Ariz, Aug. 24. 


A 67-Pound Drum Fish. 


Lone Beacu, L. L., Sept. 3.—A local fisherman who was 
fishing in the surf for bass, hooked what he believed to be 
a small whale. After a lively struggle thé fish was 
brought near enough to the shore for bathers to get a 
hold of it, and it was dragged up on the beach. It was 
a drum fish weighing 67 pounds, and was 43 inches long by 
13 inches in circumference. It was a remarkably fine 
specimen, and one of the largest fish ever caught in this 
vicinity. 





The 2 Hennel. ; 
F ixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
t. @7.—Brandon, Manitoba, Can.—Third annual field trials of 
randon Kennel Club. Dr. H. J. Elliott, Sec’y. . 

Sept. 11.—Carmen, Manitoba, Can.—Fourteenth annual field trials 
of the Manitoba Field Trials Club. Eric Hamber, Sec’y, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Can. 

Uct .—Senecaville, O.—Monongahela Valley Game and Fish 
Protective Association's sixth annual field trials. A. C. Peterson, 
Sec'y, Homestead, Pa. 

ov. 7.—Hampton, Ccnn.—Connecticut Field Trials Club’s field 
trials. J. E. Bassett, Sec’y, Box 608, New Haven, Conn. 

ov. 7-8.—Lake View, Mich.—Third annual field trials of the 
ee Field Trials Association. E, Rice, Sec’y, Grand Rapids, 


ich, 
Nov. 12.—Bicknell, Ind.—Third annual field trials of the In- 
Gependent Field Trials Club. P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, 
a 


D 
Nov. 13.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth annual field trials of the In- 
ternationa! Field Trials Club. V Wells, Hon, Sec’y. 

Nov, 16.—Newton, N. C,—Eastern Field Trials Club's twenty- 
second annual field trials--Members’ Stake. Nov. 19, Derby. 
Simon C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 

No. 2. . .—Ilinois Field Trials Asspciation’s second 
annual field trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y, Mattoon, Ill. 

Nov, 2.—Ruthven. Ontario, Can.—Second_annual field trials of 
the North American Field Trials Club. F. E. Marcon, Jr., Sec’y, 
Windsor, Ontario, Can. 

Nov. 20. . Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s annual field trials. A. 
C,_ Peterson, Sec’y, Homestead. Pa. 

Nov. 22.—Glasgow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trials Club’s annual 
field trials. Barret Gibson, Sec’y, Louisville, Y. 

Nov. 27.-—-Paris, Mo.—Fourth annua! field trials of the Missouri 
Field Triais Association. L. S. Eddins, Seer s lia, Mo. 

Nov. 30.—Newton, N, C.—Continental Field Trials Club’s sixth 
annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Dec. 3, Derby. Theo. 
Sturges. Sec’y, Greenfield Hill. Conn. 


Training the Huntine Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials. 


L.—General Principles. 


Doc training, considered as an art, has no mysttries, 
ho insurmountable obstacles, no short cuts to success. 

By certain methods, man simply appropriates the efforts 
of the dog to his own service. Once that his prey is 
found, man has great powers of destruction; but as com- 
pared to the dog, he is distinctly inferior as a finder. By 
concerted action, man and can find and capture much 
more than they could if ing ind tly. In his 
search for prey. the dog’s purpose is distinctly selfish, as 
is man’s, but being much inferior he must needs take the 
position of servant. However, his pleasure in the pursuit 
is SO great that, even if denied possession after the prey 
is captured, there is still sufficient incentive to satisfy 

i -interest and generally he 
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to capture its prey, is not the manner best adapted to the 
requirements of the sportsman. In the pack, the dog may, 
in the efforts of a common purpose, recognize and defer 
more or less to a leader; but, while this characteristic to 
hunt in company is of value to the sportsman, the manner 
of its exercise to best serve his purpose must be subjected 
to much modification and restriction in some:of its parts. 
The. dog, when working to the gun, must take a part so 
distinctly secondary that it is that of servant. To suppress 
or restrict his inclination to take the leading part so far 
as it is against the best interests of the gun, and to 
school him in some special knowledge for its advantage, 
constitute an education called training or breaking. 

The art of dog training is aaiean by intelligent study 
and practice, as proficiency in any other art is acquired. 
All who. have the time. talent and industry may become 
skillful as dog trainers, as all who have these qualifica- 
tions may become skillful in any other accomplishment, 
trade or profession. But, in the education of the dog, as 
in the education of boys and girls and men and women, 
there is no educational system which compensates for 
ignorance and inefficiency if deeply grounded on the part 
of the teacher, nor for incapacity. on the part of the 
pupil. There must, at least, be the ability to learn how 
to convey knowledge on the one hand, and on the other 
the ability to receive it, else there can be no proper 
progress. 


The mental capacity of the dog and the knowledge 
necessary to serve him throughout his life are infinitely 
less than those which are necessary to man, but none 
the less his manner of acquiring knowledge is in a way 
similar to the manner employed by man in his own efforts 
in that respect. 

Some years ago, when the ability to train a dog was 
considered as being in the realm of the marvelous, it 
was looked upon as a “gift,” a something of capability 
conferred by nature, and quite independent of experience. 
At the present day, sportsmen have no faith in the skill 
of him whose knowledge is only such us is innate from 
birth, On the other hand, any system held forth as 
having some inherent virtue, whereby a dog may be 
trained quickly and thoroughly regardless of his capacity 
to receive training or his trainer’s capacity to give it de- 
notes that the advocate of such system is very simple 
concerning the matter of which he treats or else is not 
over scrupulous as to the manner of treating it. 

While this work will fully set forth a description of 
the natural qualities of the dog, their relation to. field 
work, and the best manner of diveriing them from the 
dog’s own purposes to the purposes of the sportsman, suc- 
cess in the application of this system depends entirely on 
the trainer himself. Some natural capability on his part 
with some experience to supplement it is essential before 
any substantial progress is reasonably to be expected. 
The mere read'ng of a work on dog training, and some 
hit or miss attempts at applying its precepts, do not con- 
stitute an education in the art. An accomplished dog 
trainer is not the product of some hours of reading with 
there:o added a few more hours of trouble with a dog. 

He who acquires the art must acquaint himself with 
dog nature, with the details of practical field work as they 
relate to setters and pointers, and, to a reasonable de- 
gree, with the manner of imparting knowledge to a crea- 
ture so much lower in the scale of inteligence than him- 
self. He, furthermore, must specially school himself in 
the quality of self-restraint; for. in the attempt to govern 
man or dog, it is essential that the governor learn to 
govern himself. However good the instruction may be in 
itself, it in no wise can compensate for the inefficiency 
consequent to ill temper if the latter be exhibited. In short, 
no treatise can de more than set forth what should be done 
and what should not be done. 

In dog training, as in all.other branches of, human 
effort, there are men who are eminently efficient and men 
who are otherwise, and yet the man who is eminent in one 
profession may be distinctly incompetent in all others. 
Apart from these extremes, the average man may atta‘n to 
useful. practical efficiency as a trainer. To determine 
whether one can train or not, it is necessary to make the 
attempt, for without such trial one cannot know definitely 
anything concerning his ability. 

While this work will treat fully of the dog’s capabilities 
and the proper manner of conducting his education for 
the service of the gun, from the foregoing remraks :it is 
clear that the matter of patience, industry, perseverance, 
good temper and talent lies with the trainer himself. Inci- 
dentally, it maybe remarked in respect to patience and 
good temper, that no one can train dogs successfully 
without them, or. at least,'a partial equivalent in per- 
severance and self-control. Yet while they are prime 
requisites, they are oftenest the least observed by the im- 
petuous amateur. 

Hurry and harshness always seriously retard the dog’s 
education instead of advancing it. In most instances 
the beginrier gives the dog an order, then hastily proceeds 
in a conversational way to tell him what it all means, and 
failing to accomplish his purposes in a moment, he be- 
comes irritated, warm and inclined to use force. If the 
dog struggles to escape from what is so amazing and pain- 
ful to him, yet from what was intended to be an instruc- 
tive lesson it begets anger and this in turn begets violence. 
The transition from the A B C’s to a flogging is commonly 
very quick, in the first attempts. Being advised so fully 
on this point, the beginner should exercise the greatest 
care in ohserving self-control and an intelligent considera- 
tion of the dog’s powers; but strange to say, the advice is 
at first rarely heeded. 

Sooner or later, the trainer must learn that punishing 
a puppy teaches it nothing useful; that it evokes distrust 
and resentment; that it lessens or destroys all affection for 
the trainer and all interest in his purposes; and that 
when fear dominates the puppy, he. being in a disorganized 
state of mind, is incapable of ing even simplest 
lessons. When in this state, his must be re- 


patience and self-restraint is mecessary than was neces- 
sary before. 
Tf the amateur would consider the days when he was a 





‘boy makes slow progress even in the rudiments. If, in- 
stead of patient teaching, the teacher shook him by the 
collar, cuffed his ears or kicked him in the ribs as the 
true method of conveying knowledge, no sensible person 
would expect the boy to learn much; indeed, corporal 
punishment, even as a corrective. has been alrhost entirely 
abolished in the public schools. And yet the same patient 
effort on the part of the teacher in educating the boy is 
much the same as that to be observed in the education 
of the dog. 

Dog training, in any of its particulars, is not a matter 
of set forms and arbitrary methods. Each particular 
pupil should be developed according to his inidvidual char- 
acteristics. There are hundreds of little differences of 
dog character and capabilities to be noted and considered, 
and until the trainer can perceive, understand and take 
advantage of them, his attempts to teach will be more or 
less arbitrary and mechanical. He may now and then 
have some success with an arbitrary method which hap- 
pens to fit a certain dog’s peculiarities, but it is merely a 
happening. It requires but little thought to perceive 
that it is absurd to apply a set method alike to the nervous, 
the weak, the stupid, the intelligent, the lazy, the timid, 
the slow, the industrious, etc., for such must result in 
many failures. . 

Methods therefore should be adapted to the circum- 
stances of each individual case, compromising as much as 
possible with the idiosyncrasies of the pupil with a view 


_ to obtain the best results and not with a view to main- 


tain any arbitrary method. By kindness, and not attempt- 
ing to force progress beyond the dog’s capacity success 
will result in every case where it is possible. Nothing 
progressive in learning can be expected of the mentally 
weak, the constitutional loafer, or the dog whose nose 
is functionally incapable of serving up to the require- 
ments. 

So far as the dog’s education is.concerned, the trainer 
may proceed on the theory that the dog learns only from 
practical experience; that all the advantages of oral 
communication possessed by man, excepting a few of 
limited degree, are denied to him; that his intellect and 
his ability to learn readily are far inferior to those of 
his teacher; that he needs time in which to learn, as did 
his teacher before him, and that in the matter of force 
against force he is practically helpless. Let the lessons 
be prepared and taught with a recognition that his puppy- 
hood corresponds to infancy, and thereby afford him an 
opportunity to learn them from his standpoint. The 
teacher’s standpoint, if it ignore dog nature and dog in- 
tellect, may be incomprehensible to him. 

The beginner should also bear in mind that the dog’s 
education proceeds on certain lines regardless of the 
terms used to denote it. Thus the terms “training” and 
“breaking” have a common application. As commonly 
used, their significance is synonymous. Either one, how- 
ever, apart from their technical significance, could be 
construed as having distinct meanings. For instance, it 
may be considered that a dog is trained to do what is 
right and broken from doing what is wrong. Theoretic- 
ally, the former may not ‘presuppose any punishment at 
all, while the latter may presuppose more or less; prac- 
tically, the theory is a failure. Several writers have drawn 
a fine distinction between the words as they relate to 
training, as though therein lay the fundamental principles 
of the art, though it is quite independent of any juggle 
of words. A dog trains on without punishment if he 
does not need it; if he does need it, it should be given to 
him. Some dogs require: very little punishment; some 
require a great deal. If he needs punishment, punish 
him; if he does not, do not punish him. The amateur may 
take his choice of terms, but this is the correct procedure 
under either; it is all a matter of training or a matter of 
breaking or a matter of both as the trainer pleases. How- 
ever, at no time does a dog need punishment simply be- 
cause the trainer is angry at him. It then is a matter en- 
tirely distinct from training. Venting anger on a dog is 
no proper part of his education. 

The dog is naturally fond of company. He prefers the 
society of his fellows, though he recognizes the domination 
of man, and has a profound affection for him. Neverthe- 
less, his purposes when seeking prey are quite independent 
of man and quite selfish, when they have their unchecked 
natural play. He may love his master with a fervor 
unlimited, but all that is no factor when he is in hot 
pursuit of a rabbit. From the untrained dog’s point of 
view, the chase and its possibilities are strictly a matter 
between himself and the rabbit, in manner similar to 
the relation between dog and dinner; and the whistle. loud 
commands and praise, he then alike ignores. This self- 
interest displayed hy the dog is an important factor in his 
training, for there must always be sufficient incentive 
of a selfish nature to induce his best effort. 

There are writers who solemnly affirm that the instinct 
to hunt is by nature implanted in the dog for the benefit 
of man, or at least such small number of men relatively as 
can sally forth afield to kill birds. The nature and acts 
of the dog oppose this egotistical assertion on every point. 
The dog never enjoys himself better than when on a self- 
hunting outing; the proceeds of his efforts he needs and 
uses fof food when he is permitted to do so and when 
on his predatory excursions he rather avoids than seeks 
the company of man. 

In a wild state he seeks his prey in a manner similar 
to that in which he seeks it in his excursions afield when 
domesticated. It is his manner of obtaining a food supply, 
and hence the manner of obtaining the wherewithal to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger. Meat is his natural food. 
He craves it as the ox craves grass when hungry, and 
each eats according to its nature. Man does not care for 
the grass as food for himself, and not wanting it. he does 
not deem it worth while to assert that the ox seeks grass 
instinctively for the benefit of man; yet he does want the 


dog’s prey. and therefore i is quite an easy matter: to 
assert i ly that the chases rabbits and other 
game, not for himself, but for his master, besides on 

own being a great destroyer and consumer of 
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aie dogs and-wolves, when they. attack a flock of sheep, 
kill far more than they need for food. Most dogs will 
attack a rat or rats at sight, and never cease their efforts 
till the last one is killed or escapes. By a course of educa- 
tion, either direct or indirect. all domestic dogs are taught 
what animals they may kill and what they may not. With. 
setters and pointers, this is not always an easy task, as 
any one who has been out in the country with some ma- 
ture, city-bred dogs on their first outing can testify. The 
farmer’s sheep and poultry then have cause for alarm. 
This instinct to pursue and kill is dog nature, and more- 
over it is good dog nature. Checked to proper limitations 
and schooled to the sportsman’s purposes, the traits dis- 
played are what make the dog a useful servant. He has 
the inclination, intelligence and capabilities for hunting; 
these the sportsman applies to the furtherance of his own 
pleasure. 

Left to his own. inclination entirely, the dog hunts for 
himself. Nevertheless, his passion for hunting is so great 
that he will submit to much restriction in his methods 
and great loss in respect to what he captures, before he 
will desist. Yet too much restriction may lesson his 
ardor; too much punishment may suppress all effort. 

So far as teaching the dog how to hunt is concerned, 
the trainer is such an unimportant factor that he is hardly 
worth considering; but he is an all-important factor in 
giving the dog the necessary opportunities to learn. These 
being given, the manner of seeking, or whether he seeks 
at all, lies with the dog.. The beginner generally falls into 
the error of attempting to train the dog before the latter 
knows anything about seeking or finding. The true 
method is to permit the dog to seek and find in his own 
manner, and then school his efforts to the use of the gun. 
However expert a trainer may be, any efforts directed 
toward improving the dog’s natural methods of hunting 
are likely to end in failure, or are likely to mar them. 

If a dog is naturally deficient in speed, nose, stamina, in- 
dustry, intelligence, etc., no trainer can supply the qualities 
which nature omitted. It is impossible to make a good 
dog out of a naturally poor one, though the reverse is 
possible. In this connection it may be mentioned that a 
good pedigree is not necessarily a guarantee of a good 
worker. A poor dog with a fine pedigree is no better than 
a poor dog with no pedigree at all. The test of field merit 
is the test of the individual himself; the excellence of an 
ancestry may be something entirely apart from any 
qualities possessed by the individual, or it may be present 
in a greater or less degree; it all is as it may happen to 
be. The dog as a worker must stand or fall on his own 
merits. 

In character, intelligence, stamina, industry, selfishness 
and unselfishness, etc., dogs vary quite as much as men 
vary, and there are no hard and fast rules for the training 
of the one any more than there are for the training of the 
other. He is the best teacher of man or dog who can 
best understand the capabilities of his pupil. so modifying 
or combining methods that they are presented in the best 
manner to the pupil’s capacity and the circumstances of 
the particular case. To determine nicely all these points 
requires close observation and good temper, and also the 
teacher must always keep in mind the two standpoints, 
his own on the one hand as a teacher imparting knowl- 
edge, and on the other that of the dog whose intellect is 
relatively weak, whose ability to acquire ideas is rela- 
tively limited, and whose nature is such that the lessons 
of servitude are repugnant to him. Although compara- 
tively slow in learning the lessons inculcated by his trainer, 
the dog is quick to learn how best to apply his powers for 
the benefit of his own needs. 

The beginner who feels his way carefully along will 
make much better progress than he whose efforts are 
marked by inconsiderate haste. It is easily perceived 
that if the trainer does not endeavor to understand the 
nature and capacity of his pupil, his efforts to teach will 
be far from good. And yet what he fails to learn at first 
he must learn at last, for he must learn to understand his 
dog before his dog can learn to understand him. ies 

Let the amateur consider that the dog’s education is 
properly a matter of weeks and months, and not a matter 
of a few lessons carefully given or many lessons forcefully 
given; that the trainer’s haste does not in the least add 
to the dog’s ability or inclination to learn, and that a puppy 
is an undeveloped creature which needs age for the proper 
development of its reasoning powers. 

B. WATERS. 


Points and Flushes. 


We are indebted to Mr. C. W. Buttles, of Columbus, 
O., for a fine reproduction of a field trial scene, showing 
dogs in competition, mounted judges and spectators. It 
represents some of his artistic effort. 


The Greyhound (English) Stud Book, Vol. XIX., con- 
tains the names, colors, ages and pedigrees of greyhounds 
registered therein up to Fors I, 1900; and full informa- 
tion on subjects relating to coursing. It can be obtained 
of Mr. Horace Cox, Field Office, Windsor House, Bream’s 
Buildings, E. C., London. 











Auc. 30 the Ladies’ Kennel Association decided to 
offer its premierships and specials at the shows to be held 
in the following cities: New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Providence, Cleveland, Baltimore, Dan- 
bury, Milwaukee, Pittsburg and San Francisco. 

M. K. Birp, Hon. Sec’y L. K. A. 





Tue Connecticut Field Trials Club, of which Mr. 
John E. Bassett, P: O. Box 603, New Haven, Conn., 
is the secretary, is earnestly interested in promoting field 
trial interests and sportsmen’s interest in the East. Its 
field trials are open to all New England and will be 
run at Hampton, Conn., commencing Nov. 7. The 
Derby is to setters and pointers whelped after Jan. 
I, 1899. ‘The entries to this stake close Oct. 3. The 
All-Age Stake is open to setters and pointers’ which 
won first prize in any recognized field trials. 
Entriés close Oct. 17. Forfeit $5 and $5 additional to 

in each stake. Purse di and 20 


cent, The judges are Mestre ohn’ C Cham in, 


oe Ra ag op pate Warner 
7 ) . Lane, Hartford, Conn. fr. 
fei Conn and fog. Lape, Hartord, Co 
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Yachting Fixtures, 1900. 


7. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

8. Hull-Massachusetts, invitation race, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, fall regatta, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 

8 Larchmont, schooner cup, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

8. Queen City, 22ft. knockabout class, Toronto, Toronto Bay. 

} averhill, _ severe Som, lle Ccses acaad 
Perataquit Corinthian, i. ou A 

8. Manchester, handica Manchester, Mass. 

8. Columbia, cruise to Hull. 

8. Winthrop, cruise to Hull. 

8. South Boston, handicap race to Hull. 

8-9. Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, rendezvous at Hull. 

8-9. American, cruise, Newburyport. 

$10. California, cruise to Suisun, San Francosco Bay. 

ll. New York, fall sweepstakes, New York, off Sandy Hook. 

15. Manhasset, closing race, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 

13. Atlantic, fall race, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

15. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

15. South Boston, sailing dinghies, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

22-23. California, cruise to Martinez, San Francisco, San Francisco 


Bay 
22. Riverside, fall regatta, Riverside, Long Island Sound. 
22. Canarsie, Commodore’s cups, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 
22. Haverhill, fourth championship, Haverhill, Mass. 


9° 





The Fisher Cup Matches. 


CHARL®TTE, N. Y.—LAKE ONTARIO. 
Sept. 8, 10, 11. 

Tue full conditions agreed to by the Rochester Y. C. 
and the Royal Canadian. Y. C. to govern the coming 
matches for the Fisher cup are as follows: 

Conditions governing the match for Fisher cup, to be 
sailed between yachts representing the Rochester Y. C. 
and the Royal Canadian Y. C. 

Rules.—The racing rules shall be those of the Lake 
Yacht Racing Association as existing at this date, sub- 
ject to such conditions and variations as are herein pro- 


* vided and. in accordance with the deed of gift dated 


Nov.. 5, 1895, and the supplementary conditions in con- 
nection therewith, dated Nov. 5, 1808. 

Construction——The yachts shall be of wooden con- 
struction in accordance with the scantling tables in the 
rules above mentioned. 

Size of Yachts.—The competing yachts shall be in the 
35ft. class. 

Number of Races.—The winner of two out of three 
races shall be declared the winner of the match. 

Dates of Races.—The first race shall be sailed on Satur- 
day, Sept. 8, 1900, and the other races on consecutive 
days thereafter until completed, Sundays excepted. 

Courses:—The races shall be sailed on Lake Ontario 
off Charlotte, the first course to be over an equilateral 
triangle of 3% nautical miles to the leg, twice round, or 
21 miles in all. 

The second course shall be five nautical: miles to the 
windward or leeward and return, twice round. The 
steamer bearing the buoy for this race shall be started at 
the time the preparatory gun is fired. 

The third course, if a third shall be necessary, shall be 
arrived at by the toss of a coin between the skippers of 
the competing yachts, the one winning to have the right 
to name the course, the same to be either a repetition of 
the triangular course or a course to windward or leeward 
and return and the same distance as the course on the 
second day. The triangular course ‘shall be so sailed that 
one side of the triangle shall be to windward if possible. 
In windward and leeward races all buoys shall be left to 
starboard and in triangular races all buoys shall be left to 
starboard or port, as directed by the judges. 

Time.—All races shall be started at 11 o’clock A. M. 
Any race not completed ‘in five and one-half hours by the 
winning yacht shall be resailed. 

The start may be postponed by the judges: 

First, in case of fog. 

Second, if in their opinion the space round the starting 
line is not sufficiently clear at the time appointed for 
starting. 

Third, in case both yachts consent to a postponement. 

Fourth, in case of serious accident to either yacht, as 
hereinafter provided. 

Fifth, should such a course appear to them desirable. 

And in case of postponement the judges shall determine 
the time for starting, but in no ease shall a race be 
started later than 1 P. M. 

A yacht crossing the line before the starting signal is 
given shall be recalled by five short blasts of the whistle 
and the hoisting of her national flag. 

An unfinished race shall be resailed until completed. 

Accidents.—In case of accident to either yacht prior 
to the preparatory signal notice thereof shall immediately 
be signalled to the judges, who shall have power to post- 
pone the race if the accident, in their opinion, is sufficiently 
serious to warrant such a course, or if an accident 
occurs during a race the yacht to which the accident has 
happened shall have sufficient time to make repairs before 
being required to start in the next race. 

Scrutineers.—Each yacht shall have on board during 
the races a representative named by her competitor whose 
weight shall not exceed rsolbs. 

The names of the scrutineers shall be given’ to the 
judges not less than twenty-four hours before the first 
race and the scrutineers shall report to the judges within 
six hours after the termination of the race. 

Management.—The races shall be sailed under the man- 
agement of three judges, none of whom shall be interested 
in either yacht. One shall be appointed by each club, and 
the two so appointed shall select a third one on or be- 
fore Sept. 1, and they shall act as judges and timek Ts 
and settle all disputes. The decision a a majority shall be 
final in all matters. 

The judges shall be the regatta committee referred to 
in the rules of the Lake Yacht Racing Association. 
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yacht and in the event of.a fresh measurement being 
made shall be entitled to have a representative present 
when such measurements are taken. 

Crews.—The crews» shall be limited to six men, whose 
total. weight shall not exceed 1,050lbs. 

Instructions——Charts of the course and instructions 
shall be furnished to the competing yachts not later 
than 7 o’clock on the morning of the race. 

Alterations—These conditions may be altered or 
amended by mutual agreement at any: time. 

As the result of a number of trials, Minota was selected 
last week to represent the Royal Canadian Y. C. Mr. 
ZEmilius Jarvis will sail her. Mr. Doris has been at 
Charlotte since Aug. 28, fitting out and sailing Genesee. 


The America Cup. 


THE following is from the European Edition of the 
New York Herald, and confirms the opinion that Sir 
‘lhomas Lipton has no immediate intentions of chal- 
lenging for the America Cup: 








Sir Thomas Lipton, in conversation with the Queens- 
town correspondent of the Daily Telegraph at the Royal 
Cork Y. C., said that no time had been mentioned for 
the international race up to the present. 

“You see,” he remarked, “there is no challenge yet sent 
to America, and consequently arrangements could: not be 
made. 

“T intend calling my new yacht Shamrock, the same 
as her predecessor. 

“The challenger will have the advantage of testing her 
sailing qualities when she is built with the old Sham- 
rock., They will have trial races. I have not changed, nor 
do I intend to change the construction of the old boat, so 
that she may have a fair trial with the new boat in 
exactly the same shape as she was when she competed 
with Columbia.” 

Asked if he considered American yachtsmen equal to 
British, Sir Thomas said: 

“T do in every respect. I say without fear that there are 
no finer yachtsmen in the world than Americans.” 

He could never ascertain, Sir Thomas went on to say, 
why American yacht owners sought after British skippers 
so much as they had. He expressed his gratitude to 
the yachting fraternity in America for the extraordinary 
welcome they gave him and for their sportsmanlike con- 
duct in the management of the races, and for the general 
courtesy extended to him. He received mascots and other 
tekens of good luck from all parts of America, from Eng- 
land as well as from Ireland, and from Germany. 

Fitzsimmons, the great pugilist, even sent him a horse- 
shoe, but all in vain. The best boat won on her merits. 

“T did not,” he added, “spare money on Shamrock’s 
build, nor in racing, nor in equipping her with crew and 
gear. She cost ten times as much as any other yacht 
that ever raced for the America Cup, besides what it cost 
to take her across the Atlantic.” 

Sir Thomas was then asked if there was any truth in 
the report that appeared in the newspapers that the next 
challenge would be made by him under the auspices of 
the Royal Cork Y. C. 

He replied that there was not, as that matter had not 
yet entered his mind. 

He had received a cablegram that day from Mr. J. V. S. 
Oddie secretary of the New York Y. C., inviting him to 
attend the race for the Sir Thomas Lipton cup, but unfor- 
tunately he was unable to do so. 

He was at present going on a visit to his friends in 
the west of Ireland. 

Asked if he would retire in the event of another chal- 
lenger appearing in the field, Sir Thomas answered: 
“Undoubtedly. I have had one chance, and I would 
riake way for any one else, and in addition, I would place 
at his disposal my yacht, Shamrock, for trial races pre- 
vious to the departure for America.” 

Finally, Sir Thomas expressed a decided opinion that 
Shamrock was the best craft in England adding that the 
boat that went to America must be able to vanquish 
Shamrock easily to have any chance of winning the cup. 





Kingston Y. C. 


KINGSTON, MASS. 

Friday, Aug. 24. 
THe annual race of the Kingston Y. C. on Aug. 24 
was Sailed in a freshening S.W. breeze that called for 


two reefs before the finish and disabled many yachts. 
The times were: 


25ft. Class. , 
E che i 
Reermies, A.W. Chetertod cess cc cccccocccceds 2 5 er 
MOyeO, “Ts We BOs. fcecsisiidivcsedcccodiene Disabled. 
Hasty Dawn, J. Bi Dohesttys. cccicceccevcccees Disabled. 


Zaza, Tech boys ...... 
Seamper, Reed Bros.. 
Usona, ¢. Pryor ...... 





Geisha, W. T. Whitman................. ... Disabled. 
RP, Ee I ad dvcntacdacaacencovte Disabled. 
Fanny D., A. B. Wallet ss ceccciiicsicciceccoce Disabled. 
in ; i. ae 18ft. Class, 
auntless, Benner MUO Sticke dhscipadde<dien 2 38 51 a ahiedtes 
Raduga, W. PEIN. dco. dsaeancssdccnecckancescs 2 48 00 +n 


Guide, Ti, Wes eh eiisatesdecidecccecoes 

ittawake, H. M. Jones.......... oe 
Lobster 2d, C. Clapp... 
Miladi, F. R. Adams.... 
Dazzler, Goodspeed Bros. 





bobs bobo bo 
‘kSSS8 
LESSR 









Oom Paul, G. P. Cushman..........00sce.e008 Disabled 
Handicap Class. 
Meetatalh, PTE, Le W6s ccd dsteiescscicscvcvevwes 2 49 05 2 37 05 
White Swallow, E. Watson................... -2 90 17 2 3817 
Dolphin, N. Morton..........0..s.c0sc0secesees 30053 24953 
Rainbow, W. Ormond .... 2 57 59 2 49 59 
Veritas, A. Holmes... 07 2 80 07 
* Latona, C. Foster....... Keibbews Withdrew. . 

Nancy Hanks, P. W. lathli - Disabled. 
Rooster, A. E. Walker.........-. -- Disabled. 
Fone’ j Be resPehaB sais eseneee - scone aaa. 

b MB idncndscdccencacosccse oreeccases Withdrew. 
Bohesice x Bi ab Kedtsnncccpscesed oeeeeee Withdrew. 





Forest ann Stream is a chosen medium for the inter- 
change of experience, opinion, sentiment ond suggestion 
among its sportsmen readers; and communications on 
these lines ore welcomed * **> columns. 
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Dexbury Y. C. 


, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. ite 
Tue Duxbury Y. C, regatta was sailed on Aug. 25 in a 


wind shifting from S.W. to N.E., and only of moderate 
strength. The times were: 













265ft. Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 

Hermes, A. W. Chesterton. .}.........ssee0006 1 01 56 Sidi oe 
Beatrice, John Cavanagh.............+seesseeee 1 04 24 

Early Dawn, J. Doherty...........-+-eseeeeeee 1 04 37 

21ft. Cabin Class. 

Usona, FE. Prior........... -1 06 26 s 
Fanny D., A. W. Walker 11:16 é 
Halcyon, S. C. Winsor... 11414 ° 
Scamper, Reed Bros.... -1 15 06 

Zaza, Ted. Begessdecesenepiccescopscdeosvcssegee 1 36 04 

Knockabouts. 

Kittawake, H. M. Ase. i -1 21 38 

Oom Paul, G. P. Cushman. -1 23 48 

Dazzler, Goodspeed Bros. 127 07 . 
Milady, F. RK. Adams..... 127 2 ° 
Spider, H. H. oS -1 28 14 ° 
Lobster IT., C. 1 29 13 

Rooster, A. Watson......... -1 06 46 0 5 46 
Mildred, S. P. Morris 1 10 53 0 54 53 
Solitaire, B. Baker.. -1 41 21 1 00 37 
Dolphin, N. Morton 1 26 02 1 02 02 
Emerell, Low Bros.. 1 22 32 1 08 32 
Challenge, E. B. Atwood.........s0ss00++ «+1 21 38 1 03 38 
Dauntless, Benner & Patten.........-..-.++0++ 1 24 39 1 04 39 
Grace, M. S. Weston, Jr...........ccecceecceees 1 28 02 110 02 
Veritas, A. Hoelemens oc mrcccccsccccvsccccccvese 1 SO 61 1 10 61 
Dewey, C. F. Wadsworth..........esseeeeseees 1 33 10 111 10 
Random, G. P. Cushmamn..........-...sseeeees 1 38 33 1 14 33 
Protic, F.C. Dawes.e...ccccccccccetccceccevcvae 141 %4 114% 
Rainbow, W. Ormond...........ccee-cereseeeee 1 32 34 11434 
White Swallow, E. W. Watson.............++- 1 36 02 1 16 52 
See , POG. oss ceticerdccccdscecvsaccooes 1 43 2 1 20 23 


The judges were George E. Fowle, Jr., of the Duxbury 
Y. C.; Com. John C, Dawes, of the Kingston Y. C., and 
Com. C. F. Bradford, of the Plymouth Y. C. 


Boston Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 


Tue Boston Y. C. sailed a club race on Aug. 25 for 
cups presented by Com. B. P. Cheney, the wind being 
quite light from the eastward. The times were: 


Class A. 
Elapsed. 
Clarette, Walter Burgess.............cccccccccccscescvenecnes 1 49 &% 
Kulinda, F. F. Streeter..........cccsecsccesccesccresscvcsens 153 11 
Griselda, A. F, Armstrong.........-..0esseeeeeereeeceeeeeee 2 00 16 
Class B. 1204 
Flirt, F. W. Fabyan..........scccscccscccccccessecsvcsesssees 7 
Merle, W. D. Turner..........cccccccccccnccccccccecvccccccese 1 51 55 
Helene, W. S. Burgess.......0...ceccscescecceccseccsevecves 1 53 08 
SE ie I> MNES com saxebadenesens ens eviue>tonemeotheoeneses 2 10 33 
Tourmaline, C. W. Chapin..........sccerecccecceeescccscecs 2 10 3 
Class C. =e 
Anita, E. H. Tarbell.........ccccccccccccccccccccseccecsveces 
Coquette, B. D. Amsdem........cccceceeeeceececeseseesenees 1 53 23 
Meander, E. B. Merriman.........s.eceeeeeeeeseensresceeves 2 05 34 
Neptele, L. S. Hapgood..........ccccccececsreccecceevevsens 2 06 30 
Special Class. 
Restless, H. I. Turmer.........cscsseecccceeveccescnsscceeves 151% 
Flaine, Frank Hartley ..........++. a aveboansinesersosanend 1565 11 


The judges were J. A. Stetson, C. G. Browne, W. H. 
Bangs and H. W. Wesson. 


Marine and Field Ciub—New York C. C. 


BENSONHURST—GRAVESEND BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 

Tue Marine and Field Club held a race on Aug. 25 in 
honor of the New York C. C., there being three classes— 
the N. Y. C. C. knockabouts, N. Y. C. C. canoes and the 
Marine and Field Club knockabouts. The wind was 


very light, but races were sailed, the times being: 
Canoes—Start, 3:05. 





Elapsed. Corrected. 

As Te cicccnroscseccyscsuvtsbicsdoces 2 2 04 06 
TOS \insgdedeicsincwepresvoncse 2 2 07 18 
Pioneer II. 2 2 14 30 
CREIOD ccc cccsaccecccdbiccosodeccne 
PO FEE. sl. eh ace ce sseehe aes 30 2 30 51 
OS EE eS eee 34 2 34 30 

EE tL Cion cen nauespachbacbespevetaa 34 2 34 39 
OGRE | co nvacscvnescctaectigtvesepes 5 54 35 2 29 35 2 29 35 
WOREEES © cc nccccvcccctesccbcboodeesee Withdrew. 

PES INE cnc evans sepespenvpespesps 5 54 59 2 29 B4 2 29 B4 
Marine and Field Club Knockabouts—Start, 3:40. 
Skylark ....ccccscosccissosevsonceee Withdrew. . 
PEED Su whavsnppweyecwccgescceceneee 5 56 03 2 16 08 2 16 03 
MEME Si. wedcccencbacscetwscceee’ 6 00 18 2 20 18 2 20 18 

SUMED 2. vercccwerevecesccescepeces Withdrew 
Sweetheart 6 01 42 2 21 42 2 21 42 
VEROR so ccccs --6 00 35 2 20 35 2 20 35 
Flying Fox . ..6 01 07 221 07 221 07 
Oo SE Cee ae Withdrew. 





In the evening about forty members of the New York 
C. C. dined at the club house as guests of the Marine 
and Field Club. 


Beverly Y. C. 


WINGS NECK—BUZZARDS BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 

THE race of the Beverly Y. C. on Aug. 25 proved little 
more than a drift in spite of a light wind at the start. 
The times were: 

25ft. _Knockabouts. 





May Queen, D. L. Whittemore.................0ssceeeeeees 3 ° 
SES WE sR RUE IO. bona pocn ne canccdnanentne'’d cn sphecseqe 2 07 22 
Tine: Fale RNOO Rs ii a nnns nos ocd asnvidess seveveveepess coe 213 2 
SN SR. eR TRON b honando nnn cde Rees dap 62 Steeksorbness 2 15 08 
Zit. Knockabouts. 

makeress. W. F. Harrieon...............0seoesssdensdecves 2 08 01 
SEENED, S. WYs MAIROROOG, DU. os. s capa gtnecc cede ccecssebeves 210 2 
nL RROD oa! « o5 oh v6 + iy db <b aas nee qvadssebe coh «ood 2 12 31 
Ramtegh, L.. 25. ORY... ---.0-sseaens seas onbertye ced craved ane 
Sylvia, S. D. Warren............-. 
Bohemia, R, L. Barstow 2 18 12 
TERI 0 st BAT os. > 2's sa» wheat Se cela s 6b a sbbtepess 
NN A TRS BEEN vn one cosas evibnvanecabannchiodverevense th 

od, H. B. Holmes.........-- nannies 

isy, Howard Stockton 
U i EE a ing a Sis Sn chhh <p> buen edP- apne’ thse 
Vim, Wy EES seas >A Son-tghossnanoses oe tnbeehes naan eae 

> DOOR in sh nuced » 'an' «seat Gp » oss svete tty» dee seul 
‘Teaser, W. Emmons 2d 

y NYFF, 
4 e es oy 
= is es oa bs 


Corinthian Y."C. | 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. c 

THE postponed race of the Corinthian Y. C., of Marble- 


FAA 
M 





head, from Aug. 18, was sailed on the morning of the’ 


25th in a light easterly wind, the times being: 










Raceabouts. 
jolly Roger, B. B. Crowninshield 1 a 44 
ander oF . Crane, Jr. 12317 
Sintram, owle.... 1 24 58 
Runaway Girl, H. Tweed . 1 26 43 
Scapegoat, C. H. W. Foster. 127 2 
Knockabouts. 
Opitsah II., S. H. Foster............. --1 35 36 
Suzanne, F. Brewster....... 1 37 01 
ane Wren, F. E. Peabody 1 41 04 
erent, Le. TAUB. ccncecchensvaketerast¥sbetcsvéstascresoeoed 14312 
Class A 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Dragon, C. M. Parker....ccccsscdecapccecsecees 1 32 38 1 31 42 
Yarton, Te. Th. - Wetiibatvctesss acess +seepeb ener 1 35 38 1 32 61 
Tete! GAME. Bia O inn ts cb ede condwenecncccencone 1 35 22 1 35 22 
Class B. 
Fifi, i: A. JOnmiags s.o00psccssscocovcsrsbepages 1 36 11 1 34 16 
Thistle, A. P. Mackinnon.............scessuee- 1 36 26 1 36 26 


In the afternoon a race was started with six classes, but. 
owing to the light wind only one firfished, the times 
being: 


16ft. Class. 
Elapsed. 
Ugly Dudkling, C. FB. Ligatem..rccccccsccsccscvccvecdcsccecs 115 %4 
Gee Whizz, F. G. Macomber, Jr.........ceccsceccvccveceves 117 41 
Moccasin, A. D. Teving.....c.cscccscscsccccsccccccesvvcscéo 1 22 06 
Mawel, We TF Pe ive ccdcccdscpsusdoccvcscccccvccescccces 1 23 00 
Crclons, © Gs, TERE sock opng0pnccpccovsdopeccevessocas 12307 





Williamsburgh Y. C. 


NORTH BEACH—FLUSHING BAY. 
Sunday, Aug. 26. 


THe Williamsburg Y. C. sailed a race on Aug. 26 ina 
flat calm, varied by a heavy thunder squall, only a few 
yachts finishing. The times were: 


35ft. Class—Cabin Sloops. 


Elapsed 
Portia, Brush & Feldatan. i... .ccsccccsicocccsccccccsevcces 5 
25ft. Class—Cabin Sloops. 
Raps J. Whe iiicds cies dé osctvnciscvdbesiiaveentubuces cestvesenl 5 09 00 
Olpennt, “Os © Cais 01% onnnccnvasccheqecaendpnerpncestnnvned Withdrew 
26ft. Class. 


Innocent, Rawlingson & Fleming 
Emily, B. E. 





NEE. Si ccessedsucd 
20ft. Class—Cabin Catboats, 


Rover, Gus Swartz 
Eagle, C. Hartman 






Edith, E. V. Roseman 
25ft. Class—Cabin Catboats. 

Liezico, A. WN. PRMDB ios oc vecscccssccceccoccoevsccovccccveced 0 58 00 
Calanthe; Willing heal. .i...ccccccosccbasccooccccccdsoes Withdrew. 
25ft. Class—Open Catboats. 

Anton, Gone... Riatiied. oxdoscaccensns mes Gpapaaecopesouecdneces Withdrew. 
Paragon, Wines Th. Eee ccccccccccccccccsccsntucccses Withdrew. 
20ft. Class—Open Catboats. 

Edith W., Fred Eardley........ccccccccccccccccccccsceces Withdrew. 
Undine, James: EAR ss edccdcbvcccdvnccsveccecsoccdeus Withdrew. 
Kite, BK. Wertheim... .cccosoccocsecoccccvescdccsosooncsece Withdrew. 
TENOR, KR. TRCN coc scccdusicepecccepticessevesdiosgeey Withdrew. 
Hull-Mass Y. C. 


HULL—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 


Tue Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. sailed a race on Aug. 25 
in a moderate easterly breeze, which came in late in the 
afternoon, following a calm morning. The times were: 





H O Class. 
Somos’. Corrected. 

Al Kyris, J. F. .Brown.......-.sssessceegeeesees 2 04 23 
Hasley, W. FF. Bache. .<...ccccccesecSacgecccoes 04 55 
Empress, Hayden & Parker............sesee00 2 06 15 

21ft. Handicap. 
Seocbin, ‘Ts TE. DORR. voc ccduveisscseboscccaten 21719 21419 
Caterpillar, W. P. Keyes.......secsseesesceeees 2 37 15 2 22 15 
DPEEE, Hs) es: AMIR ovine ccciege sn cescnsescunsdobes 2 28 27 2 25 27 

18ft. Handicap. 
Zaza, Humphrey & Lauriat...............-e000 2 20 27 2 08 27 
Goblin, Geo. W. Canterbury.................. 2 31 39 21714 
Parte, As Bi. TGR ccc ctedsevesscnscccsvcee 2 31 24 219 24 


The judges were Herbert N. Nute, Wm. E. Sheriffs and 
Laurence B. Flint. 


Royal Hamilton Y. C. 


HAMILTON—BURLINGTON BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 


Tue Royal Hamilton Y. C. sailed a race on Aug. 25, 
the times being: 








30ft. Class—Start, 2:30. 
Finish. Wages. Corrected. 

Hazard .... 1 3 10 1 35 10 
Hiawatha 1 54 30 1 39 30 
Happy Thought 1 58 05 1 43 05 
ee eT eee 159 40 
EE DOERR, we 0 caticdebitesbot@oad tout 2 00 30 
EN hatha np nied dakinnslen ina hasan 2 00 45 

16ft. Skiff Class—Start, 3:15. 
ne vn wés so ghd dh betsed abeanc> «hepa 451 20 1 36 20 
PNG Senet Ai cs Merce 456 15 141 15 
GeFREs 3.50 sin cwassivovetdcvshodueorind 5 03 25 1 48 25 
DERE n-ne cncsgcesnesense cb mingiiien 5 34 26 219 3 
TEMES ce Sees dsnccapedpeoascosgons cease Withdrew. 

Hull Musquito Y. C. 

HULL—BOSTON. HARBOR. 


Saturday, Aug. 25. 


Tue Hull Mosquito Y. C. sailed its weekly race on 
Aug. 25 in a light easterly breeze, the times being : 


First. Class. 
See. Corrected. 
PaO. LARUE 500 et ccnce on05ds encecessonade 456 15 455 15 
DO, QUBER .  ssis cs sncnekssees o0ccugnsscnneped’ 5 16 2 5 8 2 
Special Class. 
Doth, Chebeae suki Wiietins Bes sncbcths duep 38 5 08 11 5 08 lt 
OE, eR 2000p ratne chao vinhion Obmambesawteh cand 513144. 5014 
Rita, Kin 5 22 
ak MIE” «oon nn cane are hiteiinineslitrennel ee 
Marion. MM SF. 6 Seu cee scabbvcbsvnccsses 54 a 4 ey 
ah, Pane ca AS. hd teste SLES -5 30 39 524 > 
COE, oS std sahtitinnn shivutiusind obiceall -5 28 13 5 2613 
Esefsee, dena Sek eae Gham buns sit hexseasuadl 5 38 u b8n 
ae Minune eee Re 
. 
* ‘ ; "i BS rik + z. 
* o yes y a 





East < Gloucester” Y. C. "Annual Race. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Monday, Aug. 20. 
Tue East Gloucester Y. C. sailed its annual open race 


‘on Aug. 20 in a fresh N.E. breeze, the times being: 


fae Hd anges. Corrected. 
icp. he 
Onda, Greenough ..........ssesseeee . 1 67 18 1 24 40 
EET opecenensconednsepoes ov 157 2 1 2 20 
30ft. Class—Handicap 
Rambler, Pomeroy :..........+.+++. 4 1 55 04 1 61 oe 
Althea, Colby & Smith............. Scratch. 1 58 04 188 
pitsah II., Foster........--.secees 4 1 58 64 1&4 4 
Alice and Maud, McCurdy.....:-.: 1 18753 156 63. 
Marvis, Smothers & Brooks........ 5° 20200 2 57 00 
ANN REMIND daseois0eses.ccces. 00. 5 20200 15720 
MANNE, TEED: ehdnwindph cscs) odcccces 1 2 01 00 2 00 00 
el, MH csccccvevocescccecccos ees 8 2 08 28 2 00 28 
Ce ye ye Se eee 5 2 09 08 2 04 08 
21ft. Class—Open. 
Dauntless, Benner & Patten....... o 1 51 07 1 09 16 
SPOR: Bley SUUER sb onitecccevpwenace eis 1 61 39 1 09 56 
21ft. Class—Cabin, 
PAM pangandinieadchegeceqn ts oe 2 00 57 117 46 
ernice, Lawson Bros..............- A 2 01 08 120 40 
DeGRUR, - DOING on iiinis ccinese cs ieee é 2 02 O01 1 22 05 
Kamador, Lorell Bros............... . 214 40 1 33 05 
EL, SPINE. na bni ten ane cgnonacen > Withdrew. 
17ft. Class. 
Evelyn, Woodbury .................- ; 1 38 58 1 02 24 
Squab, Pigeon ........0.s.eseeeeeees 1 45 30 110 01 
Ress TENTED 5.00 vedeeseccestiepicens 14714 11317 


The winners were: Onda, $20; Rambler, $15; Althea, 
$10; Opitsah II., $5; Dauntless (subject to protest), $12; 
Petrel, $12; Bernice, $8; Nymph, $5; Evelyn, $8, and 
Squab, $5. ; 

The judges were Messrs. P. W. Merchant, A. L. Mil- 
lett, Archie Moore, W. E. Parsons, J. R. Jeffrey and I, E. 
Stanwood. 


Shelter Island Y. C. 


SHELTER ISLAND, L, I. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 


Tue Shelter Island Y. C. sailed its annual regatta on 
Aug. 25 in a light breeze, the times being: 


43ft. Class—Start, 1:50. 


cane. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Hebe, J. R. Maxwell.... 43. 5 09 46 5 09 46 eae kp 









Eidolon, James Weir, Jr 00 683403 3 43 32 
Effort, T’ M. Smith...... ..-.86.00 53403 3 43 32 
30ft. Class—Start, 1:55. 
Oiseau, J. R. Maxwell........ 29.73 51759 3 22 59 be 
Marion, F. M, Smith... -28.87 .52620 33120 3 29 45 
Martha, Weber & Dun.. 06 654430 34930 3 46 45 
Othiie, O. EE. Lgharist...c..000 sess 64336 365336 3 50 62 
Jessica, George E. Reynolds..27.95 Not timed. 
; 25ft. Class—Start, 2:00. 
Mariposa, Herbert McCall....21.00 60421 40421 3 58 21 
Oe Bhs. hs Ms SEM esensecee 23.299 50044 30049 348% 
Evelyn, A. E. Bancker....... 23.47 50059 30059 300 59 
30ft. Class—Catboats—Start, 2:00. 
Regina, O. A. Lamont....,...30.00 60025 400 25 
PETG, . EEN. wroceccenees tecne 50442 3 41 42 
28ft. Class—Catboats—Start, 2:35. 
Duchess, Samuel Pickardt....16.17 60130 3 26 30 
Nueva, T. s+. Brigham....... 17.69 50605 221 08 
Winniwish, A. Kuttroff....... 15.45 61720 34220 
: 20ft. Class—Catboats—Start, 2:35. 
Nan Ven, C. R. Hendrix..... 19.88 50405 32905 
Rattler, W. P. Henes.......-. 20.00 45238 217 38 
Merula, F. W. Jenkins....... 20.85 465824 2 23 24 
‘ 15ft. Class—Catboats—Start, 2:35. 
Surprise, F. M. Smith........ 15.00 53023 25 23 
Anemone, Lawson ........... 15.00 652507 28007 





Shinnecock Bay Y. C. 


GOOD GROUND—SHINNECOCK BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 18. 


Tue Shinnecock Bay Y. C. sailed a club race on Aug. 
18 in a light breeze, the times being: 


First Class. Siew a 
se Corrected. 
DUG 0 cebencanpsccsnsopaccess osheraaresthocasin 3 2 58 28 
CQO OU oss cbocesiubeseVes codvovesdccbevecd 3 22 40 3 19 19 
POMEL: 95s sicccievdatbtRedudsoedodhbietedsecs deen 3 24 30 3 24 30 
Sweetheart (disqualified) ............sceesseeee 3 34 35 3 17 22 
MEE, . ccees mebebeden reper didincoe mehstbabanedd 3 29 56 3 25 02 
Second Class. 
OUMNND asc cb dsc cevobubediecsdecl Hacebtbalecnee 3 21 25 3 21 11 
Lady Margaret: ........cccccccsccsesccvcescedsocs 3 22 59 3 21 19 
SAR r0ms Soxstobenenscwescsoonvetepngeubueth viadabe 3 26 34 3 26 34 
Third Class 
Defender ........cccccccccvccseccesevoneccccccces 3 19 28 3 17 22 
WHGEER: 60: casscevevsededicsebods seaavesccoclhs 3 21 19 3 19 29 
DOD nc dsch'sgnopapuicsuccooteuaphnsebvestoue 3 23 00 3 23 00 
Halcyon ......ssscsevcveesevevceveversoccsescoes 3 28 33 3 26 27 
BRUMEEE. daca lvachbetngerenecinp mesiiebnbeadiecssebl 3 40 39 3 30 48 
Melody won the Queen of the Bay cup in addition to the 


class prize, 





Moriches Y. C. 


CENTER MORICHES—MORICHES BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 


Tue Moriches Y. C. has been presented by Henry Mc- 
Aleenan, of Brooklyn, with a cup valued at $300, to be 
sailed for annually by yachts of the club, and to become 
the property of the member who first wins three races. 
The races will be handicaps. The first race was sailed 
on Aug. 25 in a light S.W. wind, the times being: 





Allows. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
WEDORY Si... céseddsesdeiueedesdl ‘sore 424 40 1 40 1 49 40 
W' nccuandsbicecAlisedincuahs 03 42309 14809 14719 
DON oc chovedsdietonbntidesnd 2 4234 1945 148 45 
BOUNCE cccccoseccnctcchpoces 311 43015 165515 1652 04 
BROUUEE” Sidi at vssbockviivesenece 550 42551 15061 1401 
GON iis vesstipeiscesincassmils 72 43930 20430 15710 
Columbia Y. C. 


CITY POINT—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 


Tue Columbia Y. C. sailed its final championship race 
on Aug. 25 in a light easterly breeze, the times being: 





t 1 33 15 
50 134 5S 
1 37 00 
1 37 00 
139 5 
1 44 59 
Frank Mason ios da tub Sash die vase Withee: 
The judges were Com. E. J. Powers, Fritz ay 
Becleenhuls and Theodore Campbell iceateiotd 
re soi sp Se oh 2 Ay 





<> sed 


FOREST AND-~- STREAM. 











Aaimiad fy The 30-Footers at Newport. 


WHize the Seanwanhaka cup races, the New York Y. C. 
cruise, the Island Lake regatta and other important events 
have been interesting yachtsmen throughout the country, 
the owners of the Newport 30-footers have been having 
plenty of fun in the exciting racing which this fine class 
gives. On Aug. 19 a race was sailed over the Rose 
Island course, around Brenton’s Reef, eighteen miles, in a 
fresh south wind, the times being, start 3:34: 





Finish. Elapsed 
Hera, R. N. 1% peah ehhh Che busasmeteescgchaeds 5 05 15 1 31 15 
Esperanza, W. Duncan, Jr..... Saoese --5 05 55 1 31 55 
Asahi, W. S. Mitte itt duldchahedieeibes --5 06 10 1 32 10 
Vaquero III., W. Rutherford...............+.+ 5 08 35 1 33 35 
Wa Wa, R. MUM Crest cccte. score cccccae ce Withdrew. 


Wa Wa fouled Esperanza and withdrew. 
On Aug. 20 a very good race was sailed over a course 
from the outer harbor around Beaver Tail and Seal Rock, 
two rounds, in a fresh S.E. wind, the prize being a cup 
offered by W. S. Miller. The times were, start 3:34:, 









Finish. Elapsed. 
Dorothy, H. Y. Dolan 5 53 2 19 32 
Wa Wa, R. Brooks. 5 56 50 2 22 50 
Biord) Th Th.” MAB cacsccocses 5 57 05 2 23 05 
Vaquero III., W. Rutherford. -5 58 35 2 24 35 
Pollywog, A. H. Paget........ 6 01 10 2 27 10 
Esperanza, W. B. Duncan, Jr..............+0+ 6 03 52 2 29 52 
15ft. Class—Start, 2:39. 
Breeze, we Gi Tiscliter, Fes ocissivedscvecciccs -4 56 40 217 40 
Eaglet, W. Grosvenor, Jr.........sseseees Koco 4 59 25 2 20 25 
Hawk, W. Gammell, Jr..........c.0ceceeeees ..-5 02 15 2 23 15 
On Aug. 21 the course was around Brenton’s Reef, 


Ae 


2a 





ANITA. 


Winner of Inland Lake Cham mp iowa s900 


Designed by Will Davis, 
Oshkosh, Wis., 1900. 


twelve miles, for a cup offered by H. B. Duryea, the times 
being, start 3:33: 
beg Hiogoed. 












Dorothy, H. Y. Dolan 516 1 42 61 

Wa Wa, * proms --5 17 47 1 44 47 

Pellywee, f .-5 19 09 1 46 09 

ee = i, we nertond: 2 2 : 2 a 
speranza, . Duncan, Jr re 

Nos BE ile ME sats cbecsoscdusphccccoscopss --5 20 13 1 47 13 

W. G.R tke, Clase Start, 2:6 44540 8621040 

Breez oelker, 

Eagle’ Ww. eae, ‘ x «--4 50 40 2 15 40 

Hawk, W. Gammell, Jr.........--0e++00+ aay 4 61 20 216 20 
On Aug. 23 the ae sailed around Brenton’s Reef 


in in a fresh S.W. wind for a cup offered by H. P. 
Bary ea. Dorothy fouled a lobster pot and withdrew. 
The t times were, start 3:35: 





Page fe Vay 
ra 8 ec Sng dae 
ee, aan Ws Prook cscs SII a 1M 
Toece ecccocee ‘ 
Dae, TI. ee was «eevee Withdrew. 


Od aie 24 the course was around Bishop’s Rock, two 


rounds, thirteen miles. Pollywog took the ground 
and Asahi quibered so much eelgrass that she ew. 
The times were: 


Wa Wa, Reginald - ial tse sci so 4 310 08 


INLAND LAKE Y. A. RACES. THE START, AUG. 22, 


Vaquste, Wd) IE Bi ccss cceéserpescoce 
Dorothy, H. Yale Dolan j 
Esperanza, W. H. Willard vas 
Asahi, We Ma eco cccdsotdannesessiscccs 
Pollywog, A. H. Paget.c...ccecciescvpgeccecsoves 


On Aug. 25 the Dyer’s Island course was sailed in a 
good S.W. wind, the prize being given by Mrs. Almeric 





Hugh Paget. The times were, start 3:19: 

Finish. Elapsed. 
Wa Wa, Ri Brtehetsc ccccvvsedsccticvcsocsesces 5 41 07 2 22 07 
Esperanza, W. B. Duncan, Jr.........seeeeeees 5 44 19 2 25 19 
Pollywog, A. H. Paget..cccccoisesecccccccccecs 5 45 51 2 26 51 
Vaquero III., W. Rutherford eteeaehietbaeed 5 4617 2 27:17 
Hera, R. N. "Ellis PSE vie AE ib fle a) “ye Sa a 5 51 31 2 32 31 
Dorothy, H.-Y. DOba cin. eset ec l ec scees Withdrew. 


On Aug. 28 a sweepstake race was sailed in a light and 
variable wind, over an eight-mile course, the times being, 
start 3:27: 








Finish. Elapsed. 
Hera, R. N. Ellis..... .5 25 26 1 58 26 
Pollywog, A. H. Paget.... -5 29 21 2 02 21 
Vaquero ILI., R. P. Carrol 30 06 2 03 06 
Dorothy, C. W. Dolan -5 30 47 2 03 47 
Asahi, W. S. Miller... ...Withdrew. 
Wa Wa, BR. Beaoks. .....8ie.dsdecclvideccdete Withdrew. 


Another sweepstakes was sailed on 
Brenton’s Reef, the wind being fresh 
The times were, start 3:38: 


Aug. 29 around 
from the south. 





Finish. Elapsed. 

Dorothy, C. W. Dolan...........csccccosecgeeeD 1S 21 1 40 21 

hfe Wa, R. PeReswecsicpannes 5 21 01 1 43 01 

eranza, W. B. Duncan, Jr.... 5 21 42 1 43 42 

ewan, A. ‘a PR nccccngecs 5 22 04 1 44 04 

eat dod IIL., W. Rutherford... 5 24 11 1 46 49 
Ase, We GB. Millet. ooo icccccccccccccescccsscs Withdrew. 


On Aug. 30 the Dyer’s Island course was sailed in a 
strong S.W. wind, again for a sweepstakes. Pollywog 
fouled Hera and withdrew. The times were, start 3:20: 


Elapsed 
Dorothy, C. 2 13 47 
Vaquero III., 214 09 
Asahi, W, S. 2 16 31 
Esperanza, Ww. 2 16 38 
Hera, R. N. 217 43 
Pollywog, A. 





Woods Holl Y. C. 


WooD’s HOLL, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 


THE Wood's Holl Y. C. sailed two races on Aug. 
25 in a light S.W. wind, the times being: 


Regular Regatta. 







Elapsed. Corrected. 

Bethe Nd TE, Deis. dass ccandtnascctecsiseceves 1 32 03 1 30 58 
We TE a!) DOM, oS secticescavaseecicceetie 1% 48 1 33 18 
Rs Den DE Pecticccdcectencucenpedeses 134 46 1 33 26 
RUE Ta REOWERG c0 ccc ccdserecischensesic 1 34 36 13407 

‘ MN cos onscccsaehtenee naa 1 35 44 1 34 14 
White Dove, J. P. oe bide s vecddeucatauk bash 1 36 42 1 35 22 
Siete, G. PB. . Chatlts. ss. ccpessthes amgedesatous 1 44 OL 1 44 01 

Cup Contest. 

Susie, E. E. Swift.. --1 32 03 1 31 48 
Fish, F. C. Foster... ..1 34 4 1 34 04 
K. T., W. M. Ferris. --1 35 44 134414 
Emma, A. M. Ferris..... 1 34 46 1 34 31 
Florence, W. 1.. Howes. 1 34 36 1 34 36 
White Dove, J. P. Sylvia. 1 36 42 1 35 58 
Maxine, G. P. Clark.......... ..1 44 01 1 42 01 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 

Tue Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C. had two races scheduled 
for Aug. 25, one for the Leland challenge cup, held by 
Bee and challenged for by Wyntje, in the morning, and 
one for the Robert Center memorial cup in the afternoon. 
The first race was declared off for lack of wind, after a 
long wait. The second was sailed in a light breeze from 
S.W., the times being: 


Raceabouts—Start, 3:50 
Finish. Pigoet: 





Scamp, Johnston De Forest...........++.+++++- 6 47 52 2 57 52 
Raider, H. M. Crame...c.c.ccsccccccccccccccecs 6 47 57 2 59 57 
Knockabouts—Start, 3:55. 

Senta, Daniel Bacon........sssscccssssseceevecs 7 3 15 30 
Bee, Nelson B. Burr...... 3 18 18 
Wyntje, F. S. Hastings 3 19 31 
Heron, F. BR. Conudert...ccccoccoccccscccscecsees 3 22 33 





Annisquam Y. C. 


ANNISQUAM, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 


Tue Annisquam Y. C. sailed a race for the special class 
and the 15ft. class on Aug. 25 in a fresh south wind, the 


times being: ‘ ties 


bury 
re Hy Wiggin 


COO EO OREO OTR E HEHE OTHE HEE OE EEEE® 
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Huguenot Y. C. Annual Regatta. ’, 


NEW ROCHELLE—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 


Tue Huguenot Y. C. sailed its annual regatta on Aug. 
25 in a very light and variable wind from S.E. to S.W. 
The times were: 


48ft. Class—Start, 12:35. 

: ength. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Eurybia, Charles Pryer,...... 40.02 50846 43340 423029 
Fleetwing, C. M. wget aa --48.00 51500 44000 &-b6i0% 

36ft. Class—Start, 2 35. 
Anoatok, J. E. Martin, Jr....34.00 40 18 4 04 18 o 68 ee 
Yawls—36ft. ala. hen 12:40. 
Possum, W. N. Bavier........ 36.00 52115 44115 o bbe 
Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 12:45. 
Alerion, A. H. Alker.......... 29.70 4 49 30 4 04 30 
Boreas, Cord Meyer.......... 30.00 Withdrew. 
Cabin Sloops—25ft. Class—Start, 12:55. 
Rochelle, E. Kelly ........... 25.00 3 53 30 2 58 30 
Open Sloops—25ft. Class—Start, 12:55. 
Amomo, C, S. Towle......... 25.00 35030 2 55 30 
Agawam, W. L. Diaz......... 22.50 Withdrew. 
Special Class—25ft. — Sloops—Start, 12:55 
Alcedo, G. C. Allen...........28 25.00 4 26 40 3 31 40 
D. F. Fox, J. E. Van Hagen. .25.00 Withdrew. 
. Cabin Cats—25ft. Class—Start, 12:55. 
Win or Lose, J. S. Appleby..23.50 317 00 22 22 00 
Raceabouts—Start, 12:50, 
Sis, F. T. Bedford, Jr......... .... 33418 24418 é te ee 
Spindrift, Pirie Bros.......... .... 3 42 00 2 52 00 eae es 
Seawanhaka Knockabouts—Start, 12:50. 
Thelga, A. P. Thayer......... 21.00 49130 31130 ..... 
Scintilla, J. R. Hoyt.......... 21.00 4 08 00 3 18 00 ° 
Open Sloops—2ift. Class—Start, 1:00. 
Ox, Bi WK Dawieb scine cic. cess 21.00 3 43 00 2 43 00 
Red, Ralph LawWiveciccccccced 21.00 3 36 40 2 36 40 
Open Cats—2I1ft. Class—Start, 1:00. 
Mongoose II., Simeon Ford..21.00 32030 2 20 30 








CAROLINE, 
Designed by Jimmie Jones. Built by Jones & La Borde, Oshkesh, 
Wis., 1900. 
ipeak, Xp See Semis cnacacns 21.00 3 43 20 2 43 20 aoe 
Idare, T. A. McIntyre...... 21.00 3 35 00 2 35 00 “a 
Kazaza, T. 3 MecCahill....... 21.00 3 37 40 2 37 40 cess 
Special Class—21ft. O en Cats—Start, 1:00. 
Miriam, J ee 19. 3 46 40 2 46 40 metas 
Srieatiee "M. Goetchius phot dnc 18.60 34730 24730 2436 
Cabin Cats—21ft. Class—Start, 1:00. 
Psyche, W. N. Stevens....... 20.00 3 59 00 2 59 00 ‘ 
Marion, J. P. Donovan........ 21.00 35250 252 8 4 
18ft. Knockabouts—Start, 1:06. 
Pagan, R. W. {esteon pave tn ie = = 415 25015 “ 
Bronco, H. C. Ward ......... 33935 486.2 42 35 . 
Ore sioops—itt. “clase Start, 1:06. 
Sora, W. Hoey, 33200 22700 ° 
Palame, W. we 34600 24100 é 
Nora, L. Iselin........... : 84310 23810 é 
Palm, C. A. Miller.. oe 34528 24010 7 omiven 
Nike, Guy Forbes............. 34130 23630 23147 
Open Gates ‘Guase— Start, 1:05. . 
Sneeke, R. Bavier........... 4RQ@ SO kas 
iciticdens rt, 1:10. ° 
Rudder, H. Stevenson....... .... 25800 1480 ..... 
BG, Ce: A CONG ibs cvcscakung dese 25740 14740 a pen 
Prize, H. H. Van Rensselaer. .... 31246 20245 ..... 
0 Ds Re Bota... iivnks' tives 30230 16833. ..... 


* The winners were Eurybia. Anoatok. Possum, Alerion, 
Rochelle, Amomo, Alcedo, Win or Lose, Sis, Thelga, Rod, 
Mongoose II., Spindrift, Marion, Bronco, Sora, Sneeke 
and Dud. 

The race comm’‘ttee included Messrs. J. Nelson Gould, 
H. C. Ward and E. Hanford Sturges. Mr. T. R. Ebert, 
of the New York Athletic Club, gave a special cup for 
the raceabouts, won by Sis. 


_—_ 
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Indian Harbor Y. C. 
GREEN WICH—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 7 


Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue Indian Harbor Y. C. sailed its fall race on Sept. 1 
in a fresh easterly breeze, the times being: 


Schooners—65ft. Class—Start, 12:40. 






s ry Eieeeel. 
Wayward, C. Smithers.........5--0-+0eee-seeeee 4 : 
Katrina, J. D. Ford......cceccceceeececeresteces 3 56 15 3 16 15 
Sloops—3é6ft. Class—Start, 12:50. 
O Shima San, H. I. Pratt PEREGO on cccveceseoe Withdrew. 
Anoatok, J. Martin, Feaeis- con secscossvcd Pe tte 
Yawls—26ft. Class—Start, 12:60. 
Escape, G. Matthews.......-+--+-++seeeerserecee 413 > : = 7 
Freya, G. J. Bradish.....-.+++++-+++ee-eseeeeres 4 22 
Flora, H. H. Laudon.......-.cscsrereseseree oo etapa 
Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 12:56. 
Alerion, A. H. Acker......-sc-ccseeeseeeceerene ; s 2 ; » » 
Marguerite, J. H. Dingee.......-.++-+++++e0++s co. cas 
Enpronzi, A. Peats.....----++-+ersseereerseeeeee ‘sé 
Oiseau, j. R. Maxwell.........-.-ceeceeseercee 3 55 09 
Catboats—Cabin’ and Open—25ft. Class—Start, 1:06. ma 
Win or Lose, J. S. Appleby...-.--+--+++e+eeeee 3 37 4 :3 - 
Vagabond, Fancher and Bartram.......------- 3 27 / 
Kenwood, A. B. Cornell......-.--++++++eeeeeees oe 
Keel Sloops—25ft. Class—Start, 1:05. 
Murmur, B. Wood.........---c-esseceeeeereseee 3 31 37 2 = 2 
Adelaide, Dr. J. M..Woodbury........--«+++++- 3 24 O1 2 3 s 
Rochelle, Edward Kelly.......+----+++++seeee 3 04 53 1 
Centerboard Sloops—26ft. Closet, 
d C. S. Fowler......cc.ccsseeccecescecses ithdrew. 
Robin food, George Garland........++++++++++ 3 27 2 2222 
Raceabouts—Start, 1:00. 
Sis, F. T. Bedford.......-.. 3 07 09, ‘3 : 
Racer, H. McCrane....... 3 09 33 $4 
Snapper, H. L. Maxwell. 3 12 2% : = 
Scamp, J. De mogeti-s-- 311 211 
Spi ift, Pierce Bros..... 
Coilcen, L. , R. Alberger.... 213 15 
Open Sloops—2lft. Class—Start, 1:10. 
Ox, Robert Bevier......-.+-ceeecseeveneerceceee 3 54 * 24418 
Open Catboats—21ft. Class—Start, 1:10. 
Mongoose, S._ Ford.....-.ss+e-+eesseeeeeeereees 3 15 56 2 05 56 
Kazaza, F. J. McCall........--seceseceeccereeces 3 50 57 ; 2 40 57 
Vera, A. M. Bradley........--s+-ceeeeeeereecees Withdrew. 
Spink, A. D. P. Smith.......-++++sseeeeeesereee Withdrew. 
Open Sloops—i8it, Class—Start, 1:16. 
Maya, Anderson Dana.......---++++seesesereees 3 58 51 2 44 51 
Open Cats—i8ft. Class—Start, 1 
i Jink, H. B. Towle........+.secececeeceereee ithdrew. 
it Winn, F. Sherwood.........-ss-seceeeeees 417 08 3 02 08 





Canarsie Y. C. 


CANARSIE—JAMAICA BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue open fall regatta of the Canarsie Y. C. was sailed 
in a reefing S.W. breeze that proved too much for several 
of the yachts. The times were: 


Cabin Cats and Sloops—-20 to 30ft. 






inish. Eiegent Corrected. 
Hattie E., C. J. Fitzmaurice....... 4 45 62 2 10 4 J aboe 
Irene, George Winter......... -4 37 42 2 02 42 2 02 42 
Madelaine, Dr. Nradner,.....----- Withdrew. 
Open Cats—20it. and Over. 

Lillie, S. W. Scheer..........-+++++ 4 40 28 1 4 18 1 52 23 
Jennie, W. J. Gallagher........... 4 39 26 1 % 2 1 55 20 
Caddie, E. Y. Karr........00+-++0- 4 43 56 2 02 06 1 56 16 
Siren, F. J. McGeehan........+-++- Withdrew. 
Tam o’ Shanter, H. Sparr........-. Withdrew. 
Arrow, Com. C. J. Neilsen........ Withdrew. 

Open Cats—16 to 20ft 
Ideal, Walter Smith.........-.---+- 4 29 2 05 35 2 . 35 
Lochinvar, rf Sabin...occescccccces 5 09 31 2 20 51 2 19 29 
Alert, W. Mayer.......++---s000e++ 5 11 06 2 23 &4 2 22 10 
Sweetheart, J. H. Mayer.........-- 5-12 14 2 24 32 2 22 15 
Anna, A., G. H. Garner.......---- 2 48 04 Withdrew. 


The winners were as follows: Cabin cat, Irene, 
Canarsie Y. C.; open cats, Lillie S., Jamaica Y. C., and 
Ideal, Carnarsie Y. C. 

Lillie S., of the Jamaica Bay Y. C., won the prize for 
the fastest time over the course, and Jennie, of the same 
club, second prize. 





Manhasset Bay Y. C. 


PORT WASHINGTON—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue Manhasset Bay Y. C. sailed its annual fall regatta 
on Sept. 1, the times being: 
2ift. Knockabouts—Start, 3:35.. 





Finish. inased. 
Scintilla, J. R. Hoyt enue 2 33 
Pein cAwallace ; 1 65 17 
18ft. Knockabouts—Start, 3: 
The Scoot, J. Wicks..........0seseesesceeceeees 5 56 22 2 16 02 
Chinook, W. P. Morgan, Jr.........-sesseeeees 6 04 24 2 24 28 
Jessica, George Bowles.......++++-+++se+sseerees Withdrew. 
4 Cabin Cats—Start, 3:45. sea oot 
Chisbe, W. T. Reed.........cccccccccccccccevess 9 
Hypathis, Me. Beldem........ccccccscccsccccsess 5 SO 45 2 06 45 
Flat Bottom Open Boats—Start, 3:50. 
Ganelle Gi C. Cetvc ivceveccccrdstosscccvesoccns 5 56 03 2 06 03 
Wam Pum. F. Cox...........cccccccevcccesences 6 04 22 2 14 22 
Katie, E. Reynolds.........-.scescsseceeeeeveree 6 05 10 2 15 10 
Fox, J. Reymolds........-ccececeveeseceeeeseeees 6 05 40 2 15 40 


The winners are Scintilla, Scoot, Chisbe and Gazelle. 





Brooklyn Y. C. 
BATH BEACH—GRAVESEND BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 18. 


Tue Brookiyn Y. C. sailed a race for the Commodore’s - 


cups on Aug. 18 in a fresh southerly breeze, the course 
being a four-mile triangle on Gravesend Bay. As a 
squall threatened near the end of the second round, the 
race was called by the committee. The times were: 


Class A—Sloops and Yawls. 
. Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
§ 3943. 1509 


Charlotte, A. McKay........ 3 49 00 1 46 45 
Ojibway, John R. Brophy... 5045 - 53910 14825 1 48 26 
Dulwich, C. Kempton....... 35100 55145 20045 20045 
Hermes, J. E. Haviland..... $5220 655338 20118 2060118 
Belle, D..J. Cu'pepper....... 34930 6°25 2132 21823 
Frolic, W. Bonner.........:- 35330 Withdrew. 

Class B—Open and Cabin Cats. 
Cleoto, N. T. Cory........... 43 6639406 61 4G. 
Our Vive, G, .Freeth........ 23415 58H 144 14040 
Ethel, T. G. Webb........-.- 3 58 Withd 


2 hdrew. 
Minnehaha. W. H. Phillips..4 04 30. Withdrew. 


The judges were Com. F. S. Turner, Fleet Capt. Charles 
A. Kelly and -R. W. Rummell, chairman of the regatta 
committee. 


3 
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Penataquit Corinthian Y. Cc 
BAY SHORE—GREAT SOUTH BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 18. 


Tue Penataquit Cor. Y, C. sailed an open regatta on 
Aug. 18 in a very light S.E. wind. Two important cu 
were raced for, but there was not enough wind to ade 
the races interesting. The “Queen of the Bay” cup was 
won by Constance, the holder. Another trophy, called 
the Smith-Pinkerton-Tucker Combination cup, was put 
up by the owners of the yachts Elinore, Pinkie and Wee 
Three, of the 3oft. class, for these three boats alone. It 
was won by Wee Three. 


36ft. Class—Sloops—Start, 11:05. 
Finish. Tre 
Impatience .........scce0+ vobevdeere 2 50 45 3 45 45 3 45 45 
30ft. Class—Sloops—Start, 11:00. 
PUDRG  cncu'ts v osdapedanakdwweseneante ithdrew 
CIEE inciiduing enthuse eanedesucuaatod 3 16 33 4 06 33 40617 
BME « Sin bens cerbvncedupsbcvesatede With 
PGE: SENOE ocdcbcntcsperiuuhevessal 3 25 53 415 53 413 45 
MOREE 5 costo ceconcomsecsinvlunsen ie 3 23 4 13 25 411 09 
OeRWORR 6 oe Sscies ccsbbdebeboside doves 3 49 00 4 39 00 4 32 48 
25ft. Class—Sloops—Start, 11:15. 
DGG 25 sscovivcoccentewes sedabeeved Withdrew. 
DOMED cnsdvesaccdssestinhibdasiecrher 3 24 10 409 10 415 16 
21ft. Class—Sloops—Start, 11:20. 
COOIIIES 50 voccntnweeuiinssebovenes ll 20 04 4 00 04 400 4 
DOERTTER. oo osc cncnpatendbseooesoeves ll 52 40 432 #0 4 15 01 
, 25ft. Class—Catboats—Start, 11:25. 

WUE -cbocckn chr eessuttastbcchecetal 2 23 05 3 58 05 3 58 05 
juotier abet vdeseceedeoneresesobesie 3 46 12 421 12 42112 
SOGEEE ; ino dancospbbcoyshosppncepoemt 3 43 19 . 418 19 414 46 
21ft. Class—Catboats—Start, 11:30. 

NT case hapcesnmetedtguesoscuesste 3 49 32 419 32 41800 
TU vb esheckc<ctahdbGaibebucsccoccan 3 49 42 419 42 4 18 33 

GRORED® vases cosccetebiaiseaaptceseed Withdrew. 


The annual meeting of the club was held at the club 
house in the evening. The reports on committees were 
read and approved, after which the following officers for 
the ensuing year were elected: Com., J. Adolph Mollen- 
hauer; Vice-Com., Regis H. Post; Rear-Com., Charles 
A. Schieren; Treas., R. A. Bachia; Sec’y, Freeman T. 
Hulse; Board of Governors, George W. Elder, Rawson 
Underhill, Joseph E. Owens and J. M. Ceballos. 





Keystone Y. C. 


TACONY—DELAWARE RIVER. 
Sunday, Aug. 19. 


Tue ‘Keystone Y. C. sailed a club race on Aug. 19, post- 
poned from the preceding Sunday. The wind was fresh 
N.W. The times were: 


Skiffs—Start, 10:45. 


Finish. Elapsed. 

Alberta, J. ROR inc ickicancvovidvehoonda 12 01 30 1 16 30 
Gluey, “ge PE Mecevounsesevonccosseusseren 12 03 30 1 19 30 
W. Gloss, W. muha wai bteeodevetabadpinsten 12 03 30% 119 30% 
F. Reilly, W. Wagner.......... arnbbuontne estan 12 07 00 1 23 00 

Second Class Duckers—Start, 10:50. 
Martha, Geo. Wheatcroft...........sccceeseees 12 07 00 117 0 
Anna V., Sat, Bit concansesedsesscosensess 12 08 30 118 30 
ED Ble, PUNO PER cccccccveccensccoscoese 12 09 00 119 00 
Ss ee RRS a 12 11 30 1 21 30 
ee ee 12 13 00 1 23 00 

First Class Duckers—Start, 1:24. 

ABest: B.C, GORE. ios snocddovenecensoset 2 22 20 0 58 20 
OTTER Te. We GEIR bponesoparchenpenserennna 2 22 35 0 58 35 
asess T., SHOR, Pelbsivecesconescdsscdcosnasens 2 23 55 0 59 56 
mene, SK. EON tacacceecesscneanee coe 2 21 00 1 00 00 
Pt. Sie he 2B. Wo eapcamecuppncenéhe 2 24 30 1 00 30 
J, TRGret, TR, BOW Rs vensccstcosdvccséidecsscbeidl 2 25 10 1 01 10 
PUREE, Js DORI scccecsccienoceviesendecnsie 2 26 00 1 02 00 

. Skiffs—Start, 1:09. 
DINGS. 3, Nc sic eneccamnsbectaptonael 2 10 50 1 01 50 
Be Ps Wee WE voccccctcécbeboesrovesocsce 2 10 S&S 1 01 &8 
Gina s Ramg DAGGERS de «65065 0 iv evarccccvee doce 2 11 56 1 02 56 
Ww. Giese, Wee. MOTE Rh 0s) ccccoctpacctnetera 212 & 1 03 58 

Second Class Duckers-Start, 3:05. 
ithe - ME, 5. Boone 5400 sont side vies sdb aebal 412 530 107 5 
Littlie Harry, W. Clausen........ccscccoscsees 4 14 55 1 09 55 
ie Wee, Me dunccccesconcccsonbooned 4 16 55 111 55 
Martha, Geo. Wheatcroft............+sseeeeeees 417 22 112 22 
Effie D., G. Y. Dingee....ccccccccce pe ececsecces 417 30 112 30 





Larchmont Y. C. 


LARCH MONT—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Special Race, Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue Larchmont Y. C. sailed a special race on Sept. 1 
in a moderate easterly breeze. Isolde and Astrild. were 
matched together, while Altair was present to meet the 
altered Hussar II., whose mast has been shifted aft 3ft. 
and rig changed from jib and mailsail to cutter. With a 
good breeze from the east. there was, of course, a tumble 
of sea. Hussar II. made but a poor showing in the first 
part of the race and finally parted her bobstay and with- 
drew. The times were: 


Cutters—60ft. Class—Course, 30 miles—Start, 11:35. 
Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 


Astrild, Hanan_ Bros 54 54 5 19 & 5 19 4 








Isolde, F. M. Hoyt.............-.+ 45408 651908 51809 

Cutters—5lft. Class—Course, 22 Miles—Start, 11:40. 
Altair, Cord Meyer, Jr............. 3 19 40 3 39 40 3.39 40 
Hussar II., James Baird........... Withdrew. 

Cutters and Yawls—43ft. Class—Course 22 Miles—Start, 11:40. 
Katonah, Dudley Williams........ 431 50 451 50 451 50 
Albicore, S. J. Hyde............+.. 4 29 36 449 36 437 26 

Sloops—36ft. Class—Course, 22 Miles—Start, 11:45. 
Countess, ©. Sanderson........... 4 09 24 42424 42424 
Cherokee, E. W. Clark, Jr........ Withdrew. 

Sloops—18ft. Class—Course, 11 Miles—-Start, 11:62. 
Sandpiper, A. Belmont............ 2 47 02 2 55 02 2 55 02 
Kingfisher, R. Belmont............ 2 58 23 306 2 3 06 2 

Gloucester Y. C. 


GLOUCESTER—DELAWARE RIVER. 
Saturday, Aug. 18. 


Tue Gloucester Y. C. sailed the third championship 
race on Aug. 18, the times being: 


Second Class Duckers—Start, 3:00. 


3 
8 
= 


Rinsnbtitte Ac Feghttic sss 00 cavivovcidovsacqnececcsicobevcces 


& Owens, Foe Peoples... .cscsesccsveccccccsccvescessoecses 


Catharine Cc. B. Wilson.....-..--++-se-sreeseoes cacheaed ar 
Fred: iC NEE. cad dcicbiictnlignsssgittninbesdeheiell osendy 
phen gE Fee RE 4 


The judges were George L. Kurtz and T. Minnehan, 


= ° . ee ee 


A Dangerous Yacht Race. . 


From the New York Times. 


- Sirk THomaAs Lipton may or may not be something of a 
wag. If he is, he may easily be suspected of preparing 
a practical joke on the yachtsmen of this country. Sir 

homas has offered a handsome cup to be sailed for by 
the 7o-footers off Sandy Hook. The date selected for this 
contest is Sept. 13. Possibly that will prevent the joke 
from working itself out in all the beauty of its details. 
But then, again, it may not. For there is nothing in the 
world more uncertain than the weather. And September 
is one of the coy months of the year. If the first of the 
fall months is in one of its sweet moods, the sun will 
shine in yellow splendor through a soft blue haze along 
the New Jersey coast every day and the surf boats will 
go in and out through the surf as carelessly as they would 
enter and depart from the mouth of a creek emptying 
into a river. 

But Sir Thomas Lipton no doubt remembers that last 
year he lay with his Shamrock and Erin in the Horse- 
shoe, and day after day in September the wind blew a 
fine whole-sail breeze and the white horses raced north- 


‘ward along the coast. A thrash to windward meant wet 


decks and a leaping bowsprit. It was rare yachting 
weather, and Shamrock had no races to sail. What a pity 
that such weather should be wasted!’ Who forgets 
that when the Cup race dates arrived in October the winds 
went to sleep and the white horses were stabled? Day 
after day the fleet went out to the starting point, but the 
breezes would not blow and the month was nearly sped 
ere the contest was completed. Sir, Thomas remembers 
all that. And so he offers a cup for the seventies, and 
they are to sail for it in the middle of September. 

Now let us suppose that genuine summer yachting 
weather makes its presence felt along the Atlantic sea- 
board *about that time. Those white horses will come 
out of their stables and will go galloping northward once 
more. When the seventies start out from the lightship 
they will have to butt their way seaward against a blue 
water roll. There will be no Gay Head to shut off the 
flying seas from the southeast and no Long Island to hold 
in check those from the southwest. It will be genuine 
ocean racing. 

And that will not be good for the new 70-footers. Does 
any one suppose that Sir Thomas is ignorant of the fact 
that, when it blew off Newport, these remarkable racing 
machines almost went to pieces and that two of them 
came near foundering from stress of weather in a fresh 
whole-sail breeze? It is hardly possible that Sir Thomas 
does not know about that. Now. can he really have 
thought to tempt the seventies to their destruct’on by 
offering them a cup to be raced for off the Hook? Would 
it not be the yachting joke of the century if these four 
latest products of American designing skill went out to 
sea and were wrecked in the attempt to sail a race in open 
water? Let us hope that their designer and builder will 
get them all sufficiently strengthened with piano wires ere 
they make the perilous venture. 


Bristol Y. C. 


BRISTOL, R, I. 
Saturday, Aug. 18. 
Tue Bristol Y. C. sailed a club race on Aug. 18 in a 
fresh S.W. breeze, the times being: 


First Class—Start, 2:35. 





Finish. Elapsed. 
Marie. -F. 2. De Wek... ccsicspevesPasbwscs sts 51415° 23915 
Ragnild, H. Ostby.............. véucpeyeue ae 2 39 15 
Cornelia, R. W. Comstock, Jr.........sssseeeee 4 55 46 2 20 46 
Second Class—Start, 2:37. 
Budget, Almy Brothers...........csssesseseasee 6 21 20 242 
. Third Class—Start, 2:39. 
Cosolisia, A. 3. Browahssccbacaecercecccacssns 5 29 30 2 50 30 
. Fourth Class. 
No entries. 
> Fifth Class—Start, 2:43. 

i Finish. Ela Corrected. 
Gloria, FF. FP. FeGicksFiocptes obiivies 428 10 1 10 1 wt 
Volante, W. H. Thurber........... 4 35 05 1 55 05 1 55 06 
Alice, L. M. Minsher........---.- Withdrew. 

Sixth Class—Start, 2:45. 
OpORsU | 000 +sbecpdpatnsedauns sogéses Sas ce 421 45 1 36 45 
Canarsie Y. C. 
= JAMAICA BAY. 


Saturday, Aug. 18. 


Tue Canarsie Y. C. sailed a club race on Jamaica Bay 
on Aug. 18 in a very light S.E. wind, making a drift at 
the finish. During the race, when Arrow was in the 
lead, one of her crew, Mr. Wolf, was knocked over- 
board by the boom in a jibe, but was picked up, though 
Arrow lost her first place. The times were: 


Open Catboats Over 20it. 








Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
SIMMER cscosepcocsendas 3 21 22 5 34 45 2 13 23 2 13 23 
TEGREE  ceesse cvccctouse Withdrew. 
CEES: i chbek>2ccccdacnhs 3 22 15 5 36 10 2 13 55 2 12 40 
Tne ARVO 5.000scsdesh 3 21 48 5 36 25 214 37 21427 
Open Catboats Under 20ft. 
FORE Bice ccc vecieotd 3 29 07 Not timed—walkover. 

Stange and Cabin Catboats. 
Cornelia ... -3 18-16 5 34 43 21614 21614 
Madeleine 319 3 Failed to finish time limit. 
Trene ...8 16 35 5 36 42 2 20 07 2 12 57 





Jamaica Bay Y. C. 
ROCKAWAY—JAMAICA BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 25. 


THe Jamaica Bay Y. C. sailed an open race for catboats 
on Aug. 25, the times being: 


First Class—Start, 3:45. 












Finish. Elapsed. 
Sweetheart, Dr. J. C. Meyer, Jamaica Bay....6 20 00 2 40 00 
Eunice, C. Krause, Jamaica Bay........ Scbesd 6 45 00 3 00 00 
Second Class—Start, 3:40. 
ennie, W..G, Gallagher, Jamaica.Bay..... +++ -6 00 00 2.20 00 
inne O. L. Roehr, swater Y. C.....6 02 55 2 22% 
arrow, J. Neilson, Canarsie VC... $4 2m» 
ildred- . W._Hay, Jamaica ol 
Mattie, F. L. Starke, hapeeaber Wee esceses Withdrew. “oom 
: Third Soe Con, 3:50. 
Wee Madah, F. L. Nichols, Bayswater Y. C...6 4600 30; 





Knickerbocker Y. C. 


COLLEGE POINT—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue Hampden class of the Knickerbocker Y. C. sailed 
a race on Sept. 1, the times being: 





y Elapsed. 
Mi Babe, Com. S. H. Mason............... de Vactigas.dc seed 50 09 
RNG OG ARBOR Asso boss wei cbdaincteedtdosvcdiess vécywe -1 57 58 
Reales Js: Oi, Tis od is ECR. SEDC ass Sigs 1 57 59 
Blue Bird, Irving Sands...........:..1sssssssssseeeseseeees 2 00 
Blackbird, Rodman Sands.............secesesseeesceeeeseees 210 18 
Billiboy, W. G. Newman......... ease bak) ve cbs epetahvenceés -2 15 02 


In the afternoon the fleet ran over to Port Washington 
to visit the Manhasset Bay Y. C. 


The Newport “Leakabouts.” 

Tue Newport “leakabouts,” otherwise known as the 
seventies, have been most interesting boats whenever they 
could be persuaded to stay afloat long enough to sail a 
race. In good, hard cruising weather they have a tendency 
to seek shelter “where haply lies their petty hope in some 
near port or bay,” and there they get pumped out and are 
towed to a shipyard to be doctored. After receiving steel 
plasters and other attentions they appear again, looking 
as well as ever, and, with all their faults, they certainly 
have supplied the best racing of the season—New York 
Tribune. 

















Ganoeing. 
A. C. A. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I hereby give notice that at the next meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the American Canoe Association 
I shall move the adoption of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the term of office of the member of 
the Board of Governors elected from the Western Divi- 
sion of the American Canoe Association shall be deemed 
to have begun on Oct. 1, 1899, and to expire three years 
thereafter, or on Oct. 1, 1902.” 

The effect of this resolution will be that the present 
members of the Board will retire in the following order, 
thus avoiding confusion: Northern Division member, 
1901; Atlantic and Western, 1902; Eastern and Central, 





1903. 

I shall also offer the following: 

“Resolved, That the election 6f commodore from and 
selection of the location of meets in the territory of the 
various divisions, as at present constituted, shall be in 
the following order: Central, Northern, Atlantic, Eastern 
and Western.” 

I also inclose a copy of certain proposed changes in the 
racing regulations which I have forwarded to the Regatta 
Committee for their action in accordance with Chapter 
IX. of the By-Laws, and Rule XXII. of the Racing Regu- 
lations. Henry M. Darter. 





To the Regatta Committee of the American Canoe As- 
sociation. Gentlemen: In accordance with Chapter IX., 
Sub-Division 8 of the By-Laws and Rule XXII. of the 
Racing Regulations of the American Canoe Association, I 
hereby submit for your approval the following proposed 
changes in the racing regulations of the A. C. A., and 
I hereby give notice that at the next meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Association I shall move 
the adoption of the same: 

First. To amend Rule I. of the Racing Regulations by 
adding after the word “canoes” at the end of the para- 
graph therein contained entitled “Dimensions and Limita- 
tions—Sailing,” the following: 

“No fixed metal rudder shall be used, and all drop rud- 
ders must be so constructed and fitted that the same when 
a up shall not project. below a fair line along the 
keel.” 

Second. To further amend Rule I. by adding to the 
above paragraph, and after the change above proposed, the 
following: “In all sailing and combined races, no rig 
other than a practical hoisting and lowering rig shall be 
used.” 

Third. To further amend Rule I. by adding to the 
above paragraph, and after the changes above proposed, 
the following: “No deck sliding seat shall be used in 
"ES sate: Venki: Anes | 

at ew York, Aug. 31, 1900. 
7" Henry M. Darter. 


Nessmuk’s Canoes. 


Tarpon Sprincs, Fla., Aug. 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Sixteen years ago a drayman drove up to 
Tarpon Ranch with two canoes packed in one box— 
the Smarty, weighing 16lbs., and the Rushton, weighing 
olbs. 150z. The two canoes were in company for over a 
year, then they were separated. The Rushton was car- 
ried by Nessmuk, while he remained in Florida; the 
other and larger canoe has been paddled early and late 
by Mrs. Tarpon. 

While Nessmuk was here he kept the Rushton busy. 
After she left she was owned and paddled by a young 
lady in Anclote. But young ladies will get married, and 
then they have no use for a canoe, and so the Rushton 
has got back to Tarpon Ranch again, and is snugged up 
alongside the Smarty, apparently well pleased to be here. 
And the two canoes. barring a few scratches, are as 
ready for the water as the day they were taken out of the 
box sixteen years ago. 

Poor old Nessmuk! The sight of the little 10-pounder 
calls back the many pleasant crilises we have had together. 
He was a pleasant companion. He had failings—as who 
has not?—but he was intensely human. May he have a 
better canoe in the happy hunting ground. 


, TARPON. 








Columbia Rifle and Pistol Clsb. 
Saw Rifle and Pistol Club had a 


pa Rg 
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their totals of ten best scores. The trip into the hills after game 


has done the boys and girls good. Mannel beat his average with — 


-22 rifle, using Peters semi-smokeless .22 long rifle cartridges. 
Becker shot U. M. ©. factory ammunition in his new service 
-44, with good results, and he made his usual average (45, Creed- 
moor) with his .30-30 carbine. Dorrell led in the rifle contest, and 
Young did good average work with Peters .22 slLorts in the 
istol contest. Edgren introduced a new feature at the noon 
our. He desired to see if throwing the hammer and putting the 
shot would strengthen his nerve tor shooting. He hurled the 
16ib. hammer 150/t. and put the shot 39ft. “How easy it seems,” said 
Dr. Twist, and he caught the hammer and swung it around his head 
like a buzz-saw; but, alas! he could not let go. lt was a question 
for a moment whether the Doctor would come out right end up, 
but he did, and the ladies and gentiemen cheered him with a 
hearty laugh. Only the Doctor, Edgren and Young tried the 
sphere, the others believing it would ruin their holding; but 
Edgren returned immediately to the stand and put two shots into 
the 6-inch ring at the d. range, and Young and Dr. Twist shot 
better than usual with pistol. It is argued that strong men need 
work or vigorcus exercise before shooting, and we think weak 
ones need it to strengthen their nerves. 7 

The scores, Columbia target, off-hand shooting; open to all 


comers. Rifle, 200yds.: 

A B Dorrell, consecutive..........- 316866546 9S 
8 210 1 4 418 511 563 
56 28 2 6li 8 5 12 10—69 

CM Datess 3 ise dive cdede de dieee 7711 72 6910 4 1-64 
365778014 6 HT 
9110 6 5 4 61213 1-67 
13 36 910 4 6 1 12 13—-76 


Back scores, class medals: A. a Brannigan 88, G. Hoadley (.30-30 
carbine) 102, N. Robinson 160, 196. : 

Military and repeating rifles: P, Becker, .30-30 carbine, 46, 44, 45 
(Creedmoor count). 


Pistol medals: 


WR le tie ees 553233846 1-0 
—_— 312635688 446 
Sn /2e 2 8.e a 8 7 

393682647 4-82 


Dr. Twist 58, 60, 64, 66, 85; back score 68; G. Hoadley 61, 61, 35; 
back score 79; C. M. Daiss, back scores, 57, 60; Mrs. Mannell 72, 
P. Becker 71; Dr. H. W. Hunsaker, back score with 38 S. & W. 
revolver, 72; A. J. Brannigan, back score, 94; J. Trego, back 
score with .32 revolver, 94; N. Robinson, back score, 104, 

Twist revolver medal: 

P, BeCK er 6... ciclics diwca hd eeebenebgeaeibeasnited 51 63 64 81 90 99 
FO YOURE. «icc cncccdcieedteenbasdasoees oveces 52 62 61 69 72 


.22 and .25 rifles, 0yds.: G. Mannel 20, 21, 22, 23; A. B. Dorrell 
22, 28, 30, 31; Dr. Twist 24, 27, 33. p 
Record scores, S0yds, .22 rifle: Mrs. Mannel 38, N. Robinson 56, 


56, 60, 66. 3 
Pistol: Mrs. Mannel 77, N. Robinson 82, Miss Childs 89, A. J. 
Brannigan 98. ‘ 
Mr. Horace Stevens has formed a pistol and rifle club at Bakers- 
field, Cal. It will be run on the plan of the Columbia Pistol and 
Rifle Club. Mr. Stevens has been a constant visitor at the 


latter club’s shoots, and loves the sport for sport's on Sec’ 
- O. Younsa, y- 





Grapshooting. 


Fixtures. 
{NTERSTATE ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS. 


Sept. 12-13.—Salem, N. Y.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under auspices of the Osoma Valley Gun Club. 








Sept. 6-7.—Sherbrooke, Can.—Tournament of the Sherbrooke Gun 
Club 


. r 
Sept. 12-13—Homer, Il.—Annual tournament of the Triangular 
Gun Club; one day targets; one day live birds. C. B. Wiggins, 


Sec’y. : 

Sept. 14.—Salem, N. Y.—Live-bird shoot of the Osoma Valley 
Gun Club. William L. Campbell, Sec’y. ; 

Sept. 14-15.—Platte City, Mo.—rap shoot of the Platte City Gun 
Club. S. Redman, Sec’y. ; 

Sept. 15.—Omaha, Neb.—Contest for the Re public: cup between 
Mr. Frank Parmelee, -holder, and Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, challenger. 

Sept. 182Z1.—St. Lhomss, Unt.—iom Voniey’s tourth annual 
tournament; live birds and targets. : 

Sept. 19-20.—Zanesville, O.—Tournament of the Zanesville Gun 
Club. L. A. Moore, Sec’y. a 

Sept. 19-20.—Pensacola, Fla.—Two-day shoot of the Dixie Gun 
Club; bluerocks and live birds. V. J. Vidal, Sec’y. . 

Sept. 25.—Worcester, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club. W. Walls, Sec’y. 

Sept. 25-27.—Omaha, Neb.—Fifth annual target tournament of 
the Dupont Gun Club. H.S. McDonald, Sec’y. 

Sept. 27-28.—Erie, Pa.—First annual target tournament of the 
Erie ant and Gun Club; $100 added money. W. S. Bookwalter, 
Cor, Sec’y. : 

Sept. 28. and Nov. 13.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Under auspices 
of the Greater New York Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live 
birds per man; 29yds. Members of an ae gun club in 
the U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake shoot- 
ing commences at 10 A. M, r, L. Schortemeier and Dr, A. A 
Webber, managers. : 

Oct. 2-4.—Swanton, Vt.—Robin Hood Gun Club’s three days’ 
tournament. 

Oct. 11.—Greensburg, Ind.—Tournament of the Greensburg Gun 
Club. C. D. Tillson, Sec’y. 

Oct. 12-14.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Gun Club’s tournament; 
targets and live birds. Emile Fvuged Sec’y. 

ict. 9 and Nov. 23.—Hackensack Bridge and Rutherford Road, 
N. J.—Under auspices of the Moonachie Gun Club; three-men 
team race; 20 live birds per man; 29yds. Members of one. tapnines 
gun club in the U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweep- 
stake shooting commences at 10 A. M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier 
and Dr. A. A. Webber managers. 

Oct. 13.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s live-bird 
handicap. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
lay’ afternoon. 

CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Sept. 11 and Oct. 26.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Under auspices 
of Medicus Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live birds per 
man; 29yds.. Members of any regular! —— gun club in the 
U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2-P. M. Sweepstake shooting 
commences at 1) A. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and Dr, A. A. 
Webber, managers. 


Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 

Interstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club—Saturdays. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Dixie Gun Club, of Pensacola, Fla., has changed its dates 
to Sept. 19 and 20, so as not to conflict with the Chattanooga shoot. 
There are events at live birds and bluerocks; the latter 2 cents, 
the former 25 cents. The live-bird purses will be paneress by 
class shooting, 50, 30 and 20. The Kose system will govern the 
target purses; 5, 3, 2 and 1 in 15-target events; 7, 5, 3, 2 and 1 in 
#-target events. Manufacturers’ agents may shoot for targets only. 
Merchandise will be given for average prizes. A fish dinner will 
be served each day. Extra events will be shot after the programme 
events are finished. Rates have been secured from all points. 
Those who wish to secure hotel accommodations in advance can 
do so by writing to the secretary Mr. B. Forbes. 


On the grounds of the South Side Gun Club Saturday of this 
week has been designated as the date for the next contest of the 
E C cup, whose significance is the championship of New 4° : 
Mr. F. E. Sinnock, of Newark, N. J., is the holder and Mr. Ww. 
Widmann, of Yardville, is the challenger. 

s 


Dr. A. A. Webber, of Brooklyn, and Mr. S. Van Allen, of 
Jamaica, L. 1., have arranged to shoot a 100-bird match at Inter- 
state Park. for $100 and the cost of the birds. - Judging from 
former performances the match should be close and the scores 
good. 

2 


Mr. jon Wright has claimed 
and bi 





t. 20 for his all-day li 
erock shoot at Interstate Park, L. I. The Snien 


will be ready in a few days. 
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>” issued by 
the King Powder Co. and the Peters Cartridge Co.,, of Cincinnati, 


The “Handy Book for Trapshooters and S 


O., will be sent any applicant upon application to that com- 
any, or to Mr, T. H. Keiier, Eastern agent of both companies, 
§0 "Chambers street, New York. It contains a rifle 
and pistol rules, etc., and a full description of their popular 
products. 

2 

At the last shoot of the Michigan State League, Bay City, 
Aug. 22 and 23, Frank Shearer, of Bay City, won the expert cham- 
pionship, scoring 24 out of 25. Chas, Flanders, of Fiint, Mich., 
won the semi-expert championship with a score of 23 out of 25. 
F. C. Merrill won the amateur championship with a score of 22 out 
of 25. All used Peters Cartridge Co.’s ammunition. 

* 

Owing to Monday of this week being a_ holiday, and the conse- 
quent pressure in the printing office of Forest AND STREAM on 
Tuesday of this week, we regret that the publication of some 
communications is necessarily postponed to next w 

” 

Under date of Aug. 28, Mé®. Thomas Donley, of St. Thomas 
Ont., writes us as follows: ‘“‘Kindiy announce that on account of 
ressure of business, I am obliged to postpone my tournament 
rom Oct. 18-21. I will notify you of the dates later.” 

2 

The contest for the E C cup, emblematic of the target champion- 
ship, shot at .Lake Okoboji, Ia. ug. 31, was won by Fred 
Gilvert, the bolder. Mr. J. A. R, Elliott was the chailenger. The 
scores were 143 to 


2 
Mr. Paul H. Gotzian, secretary of the St. Paul Gun Club, St 
Paul, Minn., announces that $350 will k- .ad7-4 ¢ Wee Wey 
—. ‘ tournament, to be held at Inter-City Park, Sept. 13, 14 
an 
ad 


Mr. Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Iowa, has issued a challenge 
to Mr. i; A. R. intt to contest for the east iran hades now 
held by him. His challenge is published elsewhere in our columna. 


x 


In the Indian shoot at Lake Okoboji, Mr. Fred Gilbert won 
high average; Mr. W. R. Crosby was next. A fv"! cenort of this 
interesting event will be found elsewhere in our columns. 


2 
Mr, W. R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, Ill., has’ challenged Mr. Fred 
Gilbert, of Spirit_ Lake, Ia., to contest for the target championship 
of which the E C cup is the emblem, 


Saturday, Sept. 15, has been agreed upon as the date for the 
contest for the Republic cup between Mr. Frank Parmelee, holder, 
and J. A. R. Elliott, challenger. 

2 


In the forenoon of Oct. 13 the Altoona Rod and Gun Club, of 
Altoona, Pa., will hold a live-bird handicap. In the afternoon 
there will be target events. 

Bervarp WATERS. 


In the Matter of Handicaps—lII. 


(Continued from issue of Aug. 25.) 


By an error in the previous paper, when treating of the I4yd. 
mark and its fallacies as they relate to handicaps, the meaning 
was obscured by using the word “traps” instead of the word 
“score,” as follows: “A shooter who is not good enough to have 
a fair chance in a tournament on his own skill from the i6yd. 
mark caunot be benefited by standing nearer, for if the No. 1 and 
No. 5 marks are as wide apart as at l6yds. the angles of the tar- 
gets are much more acute, the field of vision is not so wide and 
the load of shot has not time to scatter so wide; for if the Nos. 
1 and 5 traps [this should have been Nos. 1 and 5 marks] at 
l4yds. are as far apart as at the 16yd. mark his charices to win 
in any tournament are very remote indeed.” 

To bring out this point clearer, let us assume that either the 
magautrap or the Sergeant system is used. The shooters, stand 
ing at No. 1 and No. 5 marks, are respectively then at the ex 
treme right and left of the score. Let us further assume that the 
score is moved forward till it is even with the traps. The shooters 
at Nos. 1 and 5 will have many difficult crossing shots betimes, 
for it is self evident that standing in close to the extreme right and 
left of the traps introduces conditions which are. against the best 
success of the shooter. As the field of vision of the average man 
is about 60 degrees, it is apparent that if an object is placed too 
close to the shooter it is then within a very narrow field and fs 
much more difficult for him to see, and when seen its flight is 
much more difficult to follow. Thus the shooter standing at 
18yds. has a much wider and better field of vision than has the 
shooter who stands at l4yds. The former can see much more of 
the target’s flight at the first glance and can cover and follow it 
better with the gun. If instead of placing the shooters forward 
and back on parallel lines which intersect the 16yd. mark they 
were moved forward and back on lines radiating from the center 
trap, ‘there would be real and equitable handicaps adjusted. To 
more fully illustrate, let us assume that the handicaps are to be 
from 14 to 25yds. Then the 25yd. marks are in the circumference 
of a circle whose radius is 25yds. Now, if lines are drawn from 
the center trap through the l6yd. marks to the circumference of 
the circle, and if the shooters are placed where these lines inter- 
sect at the different scores, a real handicap will be established. 
The scores then will be as a whole fan-shaped. 

Every yard back of the 16yd. mark will have added difficulties to 
the shooters who stand on them and every yard nearer will have 
its advantages. Shooters standing then at the Nos. 1 and 5 marks 
at 25yds. would be the ones furthest to the right and left of the 
traps and those standing at the 16yd. mark or the l4yd. mark, if 
there was one, would be the closest to the center. At the latter 
mark the flights would approximate more to straightaways, while 
at the 25yd. mark they would be mostly difficult angles. 

In the average club shoots a handicap from 16 to 2wvds. is 
enough, for the reason that very few clubs have a membership 
whose best skill averages over 85 per cent., decreasing from that 
to 50 per cent., more or less. Compromising with the factors 
which one must consider in the matter of handicaps at target 
shooting—that is to say, the field of vision, the spread of the 
shot to such a degree that the shooter reaps the best advantages 
from it according to his skill and the equity of the competition— 
the 16yd. mark is close enough for the nearest score. The true 
theory of handicapping is to place the weaker shooters at the 
mark where they can shoot the best, then placing the other 
shooters, according to their ability, on the marks back of the 
weaker ones. Therefore, the proper procedure in spandicapping is 
to set the good shots further back instead of moving the poorer 
shots forward of the 16yd. mark, for setting a good shot back and 
at the same time moving a poor shot forward in; no wise estab- 
lishes an equity. It is an easy ‘matter to put any shooter back 
far enough, however well he may shoot, so as fo éstablish an 
equity with the shooters on the 16yd. mark. By such a theory and 
practice a true competition is éstablished instead ‘of a trapshoot- 
ing fiction. oi 

The length of an event in relation to the number of targets it 
contains should be considered in the making ofghandicaps. In 
short events, say in a programme made up of 18 and 15 target 
events, the better shots should be penalized more severely than 
when in the 26, 50 and 100 target events, for in such short races 
the expért is likely to make betimes runs of 10 and-16, and the 
purpose is to make him ‘shoot just as hard and with as much 
mark, 


of 
a remove from a cinch as the man who is at the nearest If 
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the weakest shooters have not a reasonable degree of skill, noth- 
ing in the way of.@ handicap will compensate for it. 

The favorite handicaps of managers of the smaller tousnaments 
at present seem to be from 16 to 20yds. as to distance, with the 
16, 18 and 20yd. marks for. choice. Using but three marks simpli- 
fies the work of the handicapping committee, but it would be 
better to utilize the 17 and 19yd. marks also. By so doing the 
handicaps can be adjusted with greater nicety. However, when 
but three marks are used,* probably, in a general way, no 
better plan for handicapping can be suggested than to place at 
the 16yd. mark all shooters whose average is below 80 per cent. 
Shooters who average from 80 to 8 per cent. should be placed at 
the 18yd. mark, and those whose average is more than 8 per cent. 
should be placed at the 20yd. mark. Indeed, the 85 per cent. 
shooter not infrequently makes straights in short events and should 
be watched rather closely. Managers should reserve the right to 
change the handicaps, one event with another, as they see fit, in 
order to maintain an equity. If a shooter should so far forget 
himself and his fellows as to shoot poorly with the intent to ob- 
tain a better handicap, as soon as he begins to take advantage of 
it he can readily be put back again, so that in the long run he is 
a loser by his trickery. 

The foregoing refers to the handicaps in a general way as to 
the distances, There are many other particulars which refer to 
the idiosyncrasies of the shooters or their peculiar capabilities, 
which should be considered by the handicap committee when im- 
posing the handicaps. To illustrate this point, let us assume that 
there are two experts, A and B, who at l6yds, canto reasonable 
certainty break 90 per cent. Let us further assume that A shoots 
in much quicker time than B and thereby catches his targets and 
breaks them much closer to the traps. While 4yds. back might 
not make any special and material difference to A it might make 
a vast difference to B, the slower shot, especially in windy weather 
and bad lights. Again, some shooters perform quite well in short 
events, while in the long events they, from lack of stamina or 
nerve, “go to pieces.” Whatever personalities the shooter may 
have in the way of affecting his shooting, they are good data for 
consideration in the making of a handicap and are essential in 
establishing the proper equity. It is therefore a requisite that the 
handicap committee should know the shooters. 

To the end that, in respect to tournament handicapping, the 
readers of Forest anp Stream should have their information from 
the very best authority on this subject, I wrote to the famous and 
able manager of the Interstate Asgociation, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., for his views. With that promptness and cour- 
tesy so characteristic of him, he replied as follows: 

To begin with, I don’t believe that 25yds. is far enough back, 
as it does not give the handicapper enough leeway to properly 


handicap that great class of tournament shooters who average from 
88 to 9) per cent. That is the hardest class to place on the 
proper mark. 
owever, going on a basis of 14 to 25yds., I would place them 
about as follows: 
94 to 95 per cent. 
92 to $3 per cent. 
to 91 per cent. 
88 to 89 per cent. 
© 87 per cent. 
to 85 per cent. 
to 83 per cent. 
to 81 per cent. 
78 to 79 per cent. 
76 to 77 per cent. 
74 to 75 per cent. 
72 to 73 per cent. 
To some people 


men, 25yds. 

men, 24yds. 

men, 23yds. 

men, 22yds. 

men, 2lyds, 

men, 20yds. 

men, 19yds. 

men, 18yds. 

men, 17yds. 

men, léyds. 

men, l5yds. 

men and under, l4yds. 

the foregoing handicaps may seem severe, but 
if you want to be just to all you must watch out for that great 
intermediate class of shooters; you can easily take care of the 
crackerjacks and the poorer shots, but you must be careful what 
you do with the “between ones.” 

Some of these days when I can find time I am going to arrange 
aescale of handicaps on a basis of 16 to 30yds. I do not mean 
it to be an official one by any means, but just for my own satis- 
faction and by way of a when an argument turns up, 
as it occasionally does, of all of which you are aware. 


SRLRRE 


The manner in which the scratch men pulverized targets at 
Interstate Park during the handicap and the skill they displayed 
quite sustains Mr. Shaner’s opinion that 25yds. is not enough for 
the back mark. 

Bernarp Waters. 


The New England Championship. 


Ar the shoot of the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, held at Wor- 
cester on Aug. 23 and 24, the main event of the two days was the 
contest at 100 birds for the a S New England, which 
was won by me last year on a score of out of 100. The condi- 
tions governing the contest were set forth in the programme as 
follows, viz.: ‘The shooter who breaks the most targets in the 
100 will receive $25 and the amateur who breaks the most in the 
100 will receive as a prize a silver loving 2 — of the 
amateur championship of New England for , donated by F. A. 
Knowlton, of Worcester.” 

There were, therefore, two championships at stake—the absolute 
championship of New England, which could be won by either a 
professional or an amateur, and the amateur championship, which 
could be won only by an amateur. 

At the conclusion of the 100-bird race the scores stood as fol- 
lows, viz.: Federhen 96, Leroy and Sawin 95 each. I had un- 
doubtedly won the absolute cna, again and the $25. 

At the finish of the race I went into the club house, Ryt up my 
gun and went to the office, which was in charge of Mr. Walls, the 
secretary of the club, under whose management the shoot had 
been held. I asked him for the money due me and it was paid. 
I then asked Mr. Walls for the cup. He replied: “You do not 
win the cup; that is a second prize.” A championship cup a sec- 
ond prize! ae 

i calied his attention to the programme, which stated that the 
cup represented the amateur championship of New England; that 
1 was an amateur, had broken the most targets in the and had 
therefore won it. Mr. Walls made no reply, but left the club 
house. Mark you, Mr. Editor, not a question did he raise in man- 
ner or shape as to my standing as an amateur. 

Mr. Walls returned to the office in about five minutes and I 
again demanded that he deliver the cup to me. He then set up 
the claim that I was an “expert.” ell, Mr. Editor, what does 
that mean? Hundreds, yes, thousands, of amateurs are “experts,” 
but they are nevertheless amateurs. The term “expert” means 
nothing more than possessing a certain degree of skill. Paid 





expert. Ah, that is another story. 
There are but two classes recognized in the shooting world, 
vir: fessionals or paid ex con one class and 


teurs the other. There were several well-known professionals a 

this shoot, namely, Leroy, Fanning, Hull, Di and several 

others, 

The definition of what constitutes a professional or paid expert 
been fixed for years and no one ought to know it better 

than Walls. He does know it, Mr. Editor. The definition is 


5 


] 


a 


inted in the books issued by the Interstate has 

recognized by all the shooters in the United States and all 
The definition is as follows: A or paid expert is 
a person w for hire, whether he be paid in money, guns, 
ammunition or anything else. All others are amateurs. 
In the latter class I am and always shall be. I have been recog- 
nized as an amateur in all the New States 
in which I have shot, and I have 
ments in the lest eight years. Not even a. 
upon my standing as an amateur. I challenge 
duce a single act of mine which 
my om wel ng. I essrs. Walls, 

mem 
Wns Gimact’ wrote an article in the axnp STREAM 
= which he a ae sees ore et See 

4, 
done by "Herbert BM. Feder- 


Mr. Walls claims that at a recent shoot of the Boston Shooting 
i of which I am president, I classed _m: as an 


“expert.” is statement is not correct. I classed as an 
“expert a ” as a reference to the me will show. 
It would have made no difference if 


I had classed myself as an 
“expert,” for, as I have already spans, an expert may be an 
amateur. “Paid all is the dividing line. ° 

I offered, Mr. itor, to leave the decision of the question to 
the shooters present. Walls refused. 1 offered to leave it to the 
sportsmen’s papers—the Forest anp Stream, the American Field, 
Shooting and Fishing, all recognized as standard authorities by 
the whole shooting world. Mr. Walls again refused and declared 
that he would decide the matter on rules of his own. 

In “ of my sarang and the indignant expression of opinion 
uttered by men whose names are household words in the shooting 
world, namely, Leroy, Dickey, Hull, Marlin, Wheeler and a host 
of others, Mr. Walls gave the cup to Sawin, a member of_the 
Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, whom I had beaten by 1 bird. Gave 
the championship cup to an amateur who had just been beaten by 
an amateur in a race for the selfsame cup. 

Was I an amateur when I broke 98 out of 100, and did I sud- 
denly become “expert” when I broke 96 out of 160? To show the 
palpable outrage of the decision on Mr. Walls’ own reasoning, 
viz., his “expert” theory, Mr. Walls himself classed Mr. Sawin as 
a “semi-expert” at events shot at this very shoot. 

Mr, Kinney, the president of the club, was very rofuse in his 
personal offer to give me another cup. Mr. Walls would take 
away the cup which rightfully belonged to me. Mr. Kinney would 
make two amateur champions, one of whom had just beaten the 
other. What a fect incubator of championships these worthy 
officers of the Worcester apastonen © Club were. 

Now, Mr. Editor, Mr. Walls’ decision cannot change my stand- 
ing as an amateur; neither can it take away from me the two 
championships which I won. He has simply, as secretary of the 
Sportsmen’s Club, given a cup which belongs to me to another 
man. For that wrong I have a remedy at law and shall avail my- 
self of it, probably before you print this article. 

The Worcester Sportsmen’s Club should immediately call a 
meeting and disavow the action of their secretary and endeavor to 
remove the shadow which has been cast upon them by his action. 
I think they will when they appreciate the injustice he has per- 
petrated upon a brother shooter. 

Hervert M. Feperuen, Jr., 
23 Court St., Boston, Mass. 

Aug. 0. ‘ 

{An expert may be either an amateur or professional, and the 
term therefore does not necessarily denote professionalism. ] 


Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club. 


Fitcusurc, Mass., Aug. 30.—The Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club 
held its regular shoot yesterday afternoon, and it was the ap- 
inted time for the second match in a series of three between 
minster, Gardner and Fitchburg. The conditions were ten 
men from each club, 50 birds a man, unknown angles, shooting in 
squads of five, and each squad shooting at 25 birds before retiring. 
The afternoon opened up with perfect conditions for such an 
event, and after a few events were shot for practice the match 
was called at 2:30, The Leominsters started in with their first squad 
and were allowed to shoot at their 50 birds with a slight wait 
after 25 to allow three of their members to get back to their busi- 
ness. This proved a little advantage, as the perfect conditions 
were soon interrupted by an approaching thunder shower, and 
by the time Fitchburg’s first squad got through their second 
25 it burst in all its fury. Rob called “Pull,” the bird started, and 
as he pressed the trigger a bolt of lightning struck a pine tree 
about 150yds. from the shooters’ score, the pull board was thrown 
from the puller’s lap, he and the trap boy both receiving a slight 
shock, and the shooters at the score were all more or less dazed. 
It is needless to say that the bird that Rob shot at was lost, and 
also the next few shot at by the men after they had felt them- 
selves over to see if they were all there. 

The judges soon called time, and all retired to the house for 
shelter unharmed to wait for the shower to pass over. After the 
shower the light was very bad, and Gardner’s and Fitchburg’s 
last squads were much bendlengges. Leominster won by 18 birds 
and Fitchburg was second. he next match will be shot at 
Leominster, Sept. 19, when Gardner or Fitchburg are due to win. 
Below are the scores of the three teams: 


Leominster. 





Rise > Sesseed 1101111011111111111111110100110011111111111111111—43 
Wood ...... 11110110111011111111001101111100111101111111111101—40 
Morse ...... 01010111111111101001101111001111111010000000011100—30 
Legate ..... 11111001111101111111111001101101101000101111101001—35 
Burbank ....11101111111011110111111111001111011111111110101111—42 
Gates ...... 11111111011010001011110111011100010110111111010011—34 
Powers ..... 01010001011111110101111110200111111111111111011110—37 ‘ 
Andrews .. -1101011.1111101101110011.111101010111111111110111110—39 
Stickney ...11111111011111011010101100011010011001110100011111—33 
Farrar .... eer Oee 
itchburg. 
PD ievecvee 10100111111110110110111111010011111001011100101110—34 
Bean ....... 11010101111101111110001111010111001110010000011011—31 
Donovan ...10110110001001011110111011111111111111111101011000—35 
aylor ..... 11111111110101001101110101111111001100001111101111—36 
Walton ..... 10101111110101001101110100710011011101111010101111—33 
Wilder ..... 01112011111111111111110100110111111111010011011110—39 
Converse. ..11101111011111111111101111110110111111111100110100—40 
Cutler ..... 1201.1101111111100111111111100111101101111111111111—44 
SRP neces 01000100111011111111110011111111010001110010011011—32 


Russell... . .00001101101111010010010110401111110100110101010011—28—352 


Gardner, 
Le Noir ...11101111100101111111111110010111111111110001111111—40 
Dodge _ ... ..00001111100100011111001100100100110100000101010100—22 


Knight — ... .01111111111011010111111111111000101101010111111111—39 
Leland ..... 10111010110010110011110111000000111010001000110011—26 
Crabtree ....00011111011001111111111100010101101111101100111011—34 

WIM .. sees 11101101011111111001111100100101010111111111111010—36 
es peso’ 00001101111011111101100011011101010100110011000000—26 
Shattuc 


) + -01110000100011000110111001000100101101010110100101—23 
Knowlton. - «-10011001111011110001100100000111011111101111161111—32 
Turney ..... 00111111010001010101101110011100001000101101110011—27—305 
M. A. Curzer, Treas. 





Trap at Dupont]Park. 


St. Lovrs, Mo.—This was a 100-pigeon sweep, shot Aug. 26. 


was 2lyds., or 
t. Louis: 


The birds were a good summer lot. e boundar 
Monte Carlo. The race was shot at Dupont Park, 
Blake 


Sept. lot, 
the elbar teins tine be > Joma Ga oe ee tee is 
two weeks ago. The scores: Fn 
Dr 
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Sweepstake shoot: : 







Ka - eat 

The : Indian Shoot ie 
And ti were the braves who fought, 
And no eon ore He vs 


Tue Indians began their second annual tourney and pow-wow 
at Arnold’s Park, on the east- shore of Okoboji, the grandest lake 
in the Northwest, on Aug. 28. I do not know who it was who 
first applied the name Indian to this aggregation of the foremost 
wing shots whom the world has oa ele, but the title was 
surely well placed; and if the shades of old Chief O ji and his 
gallant warriors ate aware in the Happy Heater s of what 
transpires in their old haunts they must be well pleased that their 
~— and — nee been ? pocsily bestowed. ~ , 

Never in the history of trapshooting. was acm truly repre- 
sentative and cosmopolitan come Leeeelioaght together 
in this country for a. tournament of eee exclusively, 
and rarely if ever has the management as businesslike and 
satisfactory in every particular. None need take offense at this 
statement, for it must be remembered that these men have been 
following the game for lo, these ane moons, and when their 
aggregate knowledge and ideas are brought together on one 
event and practically applied the acme of accomplishment may 
well be expected. 

Such was the case here. Every Indian had his duty assigned, 
and went about it with the philosophical stoicism that characterized 
the nature of “the first Americans.”” The grounds—the same used 
at the amateur shoot of the- previous week—were remodeled and 
made as nearly perfect as possible. The targets were thrown as 
never before from two sets of expert traps, at a tension that 
hurled them out over the blue waters of the lake full Wyds, from 
the score. 

The time chosen was propitious, inasmuch as, coming in the Jast 
week of the summer season, most of the guests ha ‘one, and 
the shooters, many accompanied by wives and families, had every 
advantage of accommodation and service. And it is only fair to add 
that the owners and management of the k did everything in 
reason to make things pleasant and agreeable for all. The social 
end of the occasion was therefore no small part of this meeting, 
and it is this that will be remembered and cherished long after 
the details of scores and averages are forgotten. There were 
music, dancing, bowling, boating, yachting and fishing parties 
galore whenever shooting was set aside, and time hung Siow on 
no one’s hands. 

On Monday afternoon, the 27th, a special programme of eight 
15-bird ee was shot, W. R. Crosby winning first place with an 
average slightly above 95 per cent. 


First Day, Aug. 28. 


The weather was wonderfull 
the big shoot. ‘Not a cloud 


propitious for the inauguration of 
f ecked the sky, and there was just 
enough breeze blowing to make the day pleasant. Arrangements 
had been made whereby each of the Indians was responsible for 
one squad of shooters, and he had to see that they were always 
ready at the score when called. Thus much time was saved, and 
targets thrown at the rate of 2,600 per hour. Big Chief Marshall 
promptly at 8:30 called the crowd to attention and announced the 
code of rules that would govern the tourney, and-at 9 o'clock 
sharp the first gun was fired. Late arrivals for this particular 
occasion were Mr, and Mrs. J. S. Johnston, of St. Paul; H. C. 
Hirschy, of St. Paul; Col. A. C. Courtney, of Syracuse; C. E. De 
Long, of Hot Springs; V. A. Rossbach, of Des Moines; i 
O’Brien, of Sioux City; J. A. R. Elliott, of Brooklyn; Ed Bingham, 
of Chicago; Dan Bray, of Omaha; F. C. Rice, of Chicago, 

There were altogether Sart entries for the day, and the 
programme was finished by 4:30 in the afternoon, when several 
extras followed, the shooting continuing until late. 
high man for the day with 11 lost, 
close followers with second and third. 

Scores are appended: 


u Crosby was 
Gilbert and Hirschy being 








Events: 123 4 5 6 7 8 9101112 Broke. Av 
Courtney ........... 101113 1411 14.13 11 16121117 153.765 
johnston .. - 12 11.16 12 12 15 101218 13 1416 9161 °805 

e Long ..... -. 13 13 16 15 13 16 10 111713 12 191681840 
Burnside ........... 1412 17 11 11 16 131519141320 175 (8% 
SUN . <csevkbes - 14:13 16 13 14 16 14:13 18 1414.18 9177S |885 
Crisman ....... - 815 14 13 14 18 12 15 18141318 172 °860 
L Hinshaw ......... 11141713 1015 121217141117 163 = 1835 
Marshall ........... 13 14 19 14 13 19 13 12 17 12 15 20 181 1905 

EME. onveewinnnibnes 8 15 15 13 12 1413 1418141414 164 = “820 
RIDGE onesdiaknatiee 14 13 18 8 13 2012 1317151419 176 ° *880 
GUIRY ‘seveucapeoube 13 13 20 14 15 2014141915 1418 189 (945 
Linderman .......,. 15 14 17 M4 13 19 14 1218 13 13 20-182. 910 
OEY | sncaseevscundl 13 12 18 14 13 16 18.15 18131519 179 «895 
SEE seumbeseseaetd 13 14 12 12 12 16 12 920141520 168 ‘840 
BOOED <ivlaceosnspale 13 13 17 12 13.17 15 12 16 12 1317-170 =| 850 
ees 14 14 19 13 14.17 14.13.19 12 13 20-182 = “910 
Rossbach .......... 101412 91315 81216131116 148 *740 
SN Se 121316 111116101114 91414 155 ‘775 

| A Smith......... 1115 1515111012 812 920 152. ‘760 

DOI... oskarodsnens 14 13 17 11 11 16 121318151217 170 © “850 
ED 045 ssantibiecds 15 13 16 11 10 19 141317151215 ~=170 S850 
ION 9 senien sess 11 13 1413 11 15 1115161512 14 «160800 
TAGE Siiocesnecse0e 13 13 17 14 M4 19 10 13 18 13.13 18 «175 “875 
J O’Brien.......... 8 1412 15 121413 716131315 162 "760 
E Hinshaw ........ 11 11 11 13 1018 61216131116 48 © :740 
BEE ‘uhsighoonaehy 15 14 19 14 13 18 15 15 20101419. 186 “930 
Hirschy ........... 13 16 17 12 14 18 14 14 20151518 185 ‘995 
Mrs Johnston....... 13 12 14 13 13 12 11 18 15 13 10 15 yt 720 
Johnston 11 11 16 13 9 19 13 12 20 13 13 17 itt 1835 
Henry ...... 7 16131317 141317141115 165 1825 
Loomis ..... 16 8 917111015 8 611 139 . 695 
Capt. Money 19 12 13 18°13 141812101771 
Kersher 12 11 11 10 11 12111214 817 160 800 
Elliott ........ 11 12 13 12 11 14 13 1118 15 1418 +168 “849 
Sconce «2... +0400. 13 15 18 13 12 18 11.14 1913 15 19178890 

BOONES . cosslincyeves 12 14 5 5 ; 
Ward 0000000000 ce ae ee 

armelee .........-- 15 14.17 141116 1515 19 14 1417 ik 1805 

RE Sikhs cEheadiiwes 10 13 17 11 12 16 11.11.1713 13.18 | dor ‘Soe 
DOES isikin' nen ceed 9121113101411 1318121112 «156 789 

MIG avian» jsey dace 131011 71115 8 915 81118 140 “700 
Franklin ........... 13 12 16 13 15 12 12 15 1513 1318 9171-855 
Bingham ......2.... 11 14 20 14 13:17 1112 17 13 15 17 «174. “70 
F C Rice......:.... 7 10 16 10 1113-1411 15:13 15 16 151 "755 
BOAT | os ssdecevaqne 4» 96 92 812108310 |. * 
SO: nvsnnd thabinetaesetan he cush oi ee 14 11 16 14 12 12 tae 
Shear Nweii, 

Stone of th wahiba-ad 


The weather was as perfect as on the opening day, but there 
were little uncertain com of wind playing aheut qote oe bay 
that made the flight of targets very uncertain, and the result was 
a much lower average of scores. Only a few men sustained or 
improved their general averages. One of these was Gilbert, who 
lost but 11 and got high place, Hirschy being second and Crosby 
third. Work began promptly, and the programme was finished 
early, 10,000 targets being thrown during the day. The scores: 


123 45 6 7 8 9101112 Broke. Av. 
12 12 17 12 18 15 12 14 15 15 12 16 166 825 
12 14 13 11 11 16 13 15 17 15 12:18 167 2835 
14 13 15 14 14 16 12 15 17 12 11 17 170 850 
13 15 19 15 14 17 13 11 18 14 14 19 182 -910 
a ee eae 
15 19 173 a 
See e et iaei® i x 
15 14 2 174 . 
10 13 18 12 8 17 14 12 17 13 15 17 166 = 
Tl 14 15 12 12 15 10 13 19 12 11 17 161 805 
9 15 19 15 13 20 18 15 17 14 15 18 183 915 
15 10 18 14 14 17 15 15 18 13 11 19 179 895 
14 13 15 14 15 18 15 13 18 12 13 18 178 -890 
12 15 18 12 13 2 14 13 19 14 15 17 182 910 
: - 13 12 16 12 14 17 18 1418131017 ~—-:167 835 
11121410 717 7121714 10 18 149 145 
M 9 11 16 12 13 19 sae 916 16 a 
Franklin ........... 8 12 18 13 14 13 12 13 216 ie “ee 
PUNE cvccveccce --+- 1316 16 11 12:19 1215 15141315 4170 1850 
Sconce ............. 1113 15 1413171316 18121518 17% .870 
Gilbert ............. 1415 19 16.13 19.1415.17 151320 = 189 945 
Hirschy «............ 15 13 19 14 14 201215 19131518 187 
Mrs eee ----e- 8131711 °7 17 12 14 16 12 10:19 = x 
5 Janets. BEC ees 
som BRS Se Saw nua mM : 
eR RMR ae wv wm. 
. errerree 4% x é 
bel nena 











8 122 140.700 
i i ig is ee WO 106180 
4 14:16 13 10 18 15.14 15 189 ©1728 
F208 pein hed bao clink beied bind tire cs 
14 14 20 11 18 7131318121219 176 .880 
BUDUBBVUBIRIs i” 86 
10 12 1414 91911141713 916 158 .790 
121118 7 915121417131416 158 . 
19 12 16 13 12 17 Baiedsds hisin seit Gas ee 
91011 91012 '9°71510 810 135 625 
TRAD USD a) inno carne Sakae ost eee y ER 
GPa diese cs EiLwaitaboGiek WES vg Di kAe -2eaes 
‘Third Day, Aug. 20. 


This was a repetition of the two preceding days, with a clear 
sky and wind enough to keep the shooters guessing as to flight 
of targets. Crosby and Gilbert continued their game of seesaw, 
the former again winning first place. Several of the boys im- 
proved their averages mat y and the programme was shot 






through at a merry pace. e scores: : 
Events 1 $45 678 9101112 Broke. Av, 
Courtney cogeee 14.14 14 11:12 13 13 13.1813 1218 165 = 825 
ohnston .......6--- 12 14.17 13 1419 131414 81317 167 835 
TLUBEEE, sev enste one 141417151318141418141319 183 915 
Burnside ....... eeee 12141613 141712 1418141318 175 § .8% 
WEL. sunendee s4pe chase 141417101217 Heeu 1319 176 .880 
CAMBOD  secssctedies 10 918111218141116101415 158 .790 
Bingham ........... 14101715 1415144141511416 169 845 
Marshall ........... 15 1519 131419151218141519 188 .940 
TIGRE |, 650daesnavendss 14 13 18 1215 1612 1318111219 173 = .865 
BAG \evoossvensveuc 14 14 18 12 14 201414 20151417 186 930 
GOOENE sho ins cpensn 15 1519 1514181413 20151419 191 .955 
Linderman .......... 15 15 15 121519 141417131017 176 . .88 
BARRY ccczcacscsnses 15 131813 1117121115181217 167 835 
MED .cngedhenarebit 11 12 19 141116 141419131517 176  .880 
MEE, sannietaleayend 11 12 2015 1017 141317141118 172  .860 
LAGI. Fane dchoneges 121418 91117111018141315 162  .810 
Capt Money ....... 12 141814 919121218131118 169 .845 
Franklin . 02.2.0. 12 13 15 13 138 2013 1316151315 . 161 = 
BIOS . .25-ssccccewes 42 12 1713 1218 141217121420 3178 
SOGMCS . <oscccccsscee 15 15 19 14 14 20138 1419121519 189 .946 
Gilbert sceccscccvees 14 14 19 15 1419 1413 201381418 187 036 
Hirschy .....ccccoce 1413 19 14 12 17 13 1418141518 181 -905 
Mrs Johnston ...... S6UNBGUNWITNN 45. 7% 
1 S Johnston....... 10 13 14 10 10 12 10 10 1713 13 18 140 -700 
WROD os chest chee 10 12 20 12 13 18 18 12 16 141517 172 -860 
Bee. césesesesscesec 13 121712 1217111316141218 167 835 
OO caceucshendna 14 13 16 10 12 19 12 10 16 12 13 15 162 =. 810 
HHEIKES  ccncdacccccee 12 138 18 1413 2111514141420) 178 -89 
O'Brien csccesccecce 10 15 16 11 141613 1216.... .. ae ddoe 
E Hinshaw ........ 13 12 16 13 14 18 13 1214101318 170 § .850 
Budd ........- . 15 15 16 15 1218 151517131417 = 182 -910 
Rossbach . 1212 156 1210 14121115 141214 «1538765 
Slocom . .. 11 12 17 14 10 18 13 1416 12 15 16. 168" *.840 
Carey .... o WD BBO Ee ns od 5 50 se. Se Pte 
Bray .... 14 1414181118 151218141320 17 #8 8% 
Parmelee 15 12 19 14 141815 1419141220 186 =. 980 
Kersher . UMUbBWbUM IN 61216 Wo, .mH 
pw _ be aaaeialiaee. oe Ob $f 26 26 3° he & Face 
ngfellow sad SS xe, C0 apne ad’ se oy 
Battle Ax - 1013 9 91 N.. 171212 13 ws 
Wells ....+-- . 121611 61512..13 8 915 we 
Van Stanberg ° a -ll.. 6011 ss 
ackson ..... ee oe es::08 Meds Bibs Ne 
BY cccccccecs ~~ BUM *° 


Fourth Day, Aug. 33. 

Everything was favorable and conditions combined to make the 
last the crowning day of the big tournament. General averages 
were about sustained. Fred Gilbert again came to the front 
and won the high sverege for the tournament,- Crosby finishing 
second and Hirschy third. The scores follow: ‘ 





Events: 123465 67 8 9101112 Broke, 
Courtney ....eeseseeeeees 14 13 15 10 12 16 12 13 16 111415 161 
N E Johnson 141315101216 121316111415 . i161 
De Long .. 13 12 2015 1417 151219131319 182 
Burnside 12 10 20 14 1218 151419111420 9179 
Neal 13 13 16 13 1219 121518151417 17 
Crisman 15 14 19 141419 151418141317 186 
.. 1415 19 13 14.17 141417 14:12:17 
15 13 13 12 141514141813 914 164 
15 917141219131318131416 178 
14 15 20151319 141319121418 188 
14 11 19 14 13 15 11 14 0131520 ~=—:179 
15 13 18 18 1417 141515131219 178 
14 12 18 15 13 18 141417131418 180 
14 13 15 138 1319 121417121315 39170 
li 12218 141417101115111314 160 
913 16131318141117101415 163 
12 131518 81610 910111318 148 
12 14 16 141218131519131217 1% 
14 14 19 12 14 201311181415 20 1% 
15 13 18 14 13 2015 1518151519 190 
Hirschy ........sccccssees 13 15 20 14 16 16 1413 20131418 18 
Mrs Johnston ........-+++ 14 1318 151216121015111315 164 
Ohnston .....--eeeeeeeeee 14 13 12 13 111413 1315141017 = 159 
CNTY .cccovccccccccsesess 12 13 17 13 1118 101317131417 8168 
Bird ....cccccccece pousdcoe 14 14 16 10 12 15 13 1218151418 171 
Rice ...ccccccccccccecseses 12 10 17 12111713 716131517 160 
Heikes ...scccsceseceeeees 13 13 19 15 15 17-15.1318141417 183 
Budd ....cccocccccccecsces 14 13 17 1413 19 15 1319 15.1419 185 
E Hinshaw .........++++- 13 15 13 13 13 14 121417101316 = 163 
Rossbach .....-.seseeeee> 141018 7131414 819141217 160 
SOCOM .....sceecevccesees 14 13 17 10 13 16 1411 18 12 1418 §=170 
Parmelee .....-..e-+eeeeee 12121815 $20151417141517 17 


The following table shows totals and averages of all who shot 
the programme of 800 targets: 


First Second Third Fourth Total 
Day. Day. Day. roke. Av. 
“1 168 i td 805 
167 167 164 659 823 
170 183 182 703 -878 
182 175 179 711 888 
170 176 177 700 876 
173 158 186 689 861 
174 188 180 123 -903- 
166 173 167 667 -833 
161 186 173 696 810 
183 191 188 71 938 
179 176 179 716 -896 
178 167 178 72 8| «(8ST 
182 176 130 706 -882 
167 172 170 679 348 
176 182 185 12 -906 
140 153 160 601 -T1 
166 168 170 674 842 
174 178 183 710 887 
164 170 163 645 806 
189 187 190 162 -940 
1387 181 185 738 922 
156 145 164 619 773 
147 140 159 613 766 
170 172 168 675 843 
149 162 160 610 -762 
170 173 175 686 -857 
174 189 184 725 -906 
176 186 v7 700 875 
161 161 148 #41 -875 
173 169 163 679 848 
158 162 160 631 788 





The E C Cup Contest. 


One of the most le features of this 
idee St the EC cs nblemati oF the silts hamblensy 
em ¢ world’s ip 

inanimate “Phe was called at 2 P. M., direct! 
ther the coactelon’ of the Indian shoot “a ao 





FOREST -AND STREAM, 


of the old hackneyed adage that a prophet hath little honor in his 
own country. Mr. Elliott, however, was the first one to con- 
the winner, took the result in good part. i : 

The targets were thrown under the regulations governing this 
trophy,.as the: others. had been, directly out over the lake. Rolla 
Heikes was referee, W. R. Crosby puller and T. A. Marshall and 
H. J. Sconce official scorers." Elliott missed his fourth bird, and the 
race was against him from that time on. At the end of the first 
50 Gilbert was one to the good; on the 100th round he had increased 
this lead to 7, and in the doubles he ran 8 ahead, Gilbert shot 
with ease and apparent confidence, while Mr. Elliott was mani- 
festly at a disadvantage in the flight of the targets over the water, 
which had fooled so many of the shooters during the preceding 
two weeks, 

The scores are appended: 

Known treps: : 
dike ocsveeegseuuahecdetiete sty 1910090011199111111111111—-24 


Elliott 
1091190141111111111111111—24—48 
TT ere Ok PL ne 1411191111111111101111111—24 
44.01191019911111191111111—25—49 
Expert rule: 
SRG ne bireesdeoes bbe .tO Re cael 1010111111101011111101111—20 
1201111111101111111111110—22—42 
GREE ses. cheat ded. Via ss SNS 10141111.11111111101111111—24 
. 1411111111111111111011111—24—48 
Doubles: 
BREE: Sie cccecceukaeekscceosts 11 10 11 10 11 00 11 11: 10 10 11 11 10 
11 10 10 00 01 11 11 11 11 11 10 11-38 
GORE Siesthi veces Riese. ULUnNUNnMWUNNUNMWUN 
11 01 11 11: 11: 11 10 11 11 11 11: 11—46 
Recapitulation: Grand 
Known. Expert. Doubles. Total. 
Watts is vi tei csesven sis bidestons 4 38 128 
CONE os cab ni cvccdhadhetinesvacss 49 48 46 143 


Prizes and Cups, 


The average cash prizes awarded by the Indians were won and 
awarded as follows: First, Fred Gilbert, 752, $20; second, W. R. 
Crosby, 781, $15; third, H. C. Hirschy, 738, $12; fourth, C. W. 
Budd ‘and’ H. J. Sconce,’ divided, 725, $10; Fifth, Tom A. 
Marshall, 723, $10; Sixth, Dick Linderman, 716, $7.50; seventh, 
Guy Burnside, 711, $7. s 

Three splendid silver cups were also given by thé Indians for 
contestants who had followed the entire programme and shot in 
the 90, 80 and 70 per cent. classes. All ties in these several classes 
were shot off at 50 targets. The first was won by Charlie Budd 
with 49 scored; for the second cup Frank Parmelee also scored 49, 
and for the third J. S. Johnston was high with 44. 

Little Glenn Konvalinke, the seven-year-old wonder, gave an ex- 
hibition in the afternoon, and was presented with a medal bearing 
a jeweled likeness of the old Chief Okoboji, the first preceptor 
of shooting in this section of whom history bears record. 

The scores in the cup races were as follows; 90 per cent. class: 


PRONG 5 0 dias. ices ds ove Nbedendat 1011011110111111111111111—22 
14.11111011119111111111111—24—46 

CHORD tia c btacrdiis Casi baecssterescel 1111111111101111011111111—23 
14.19111111119111111111111—-25—48 

DOG .hxcetccvins ids cibleeicieev ll 1111911111011111111111111—24 
1141111111111111111111111—-25—49 

ee sire tek vit iA EAS 1111110111111111110111111—23 
4919191111110111111111111—-24—47 

GOGIE bdin'c Sewccévei chiedisiiter iveess 1110111111101111111110111—22 
11111111919111111111111111—25—47 

GIRS on vdivietc cecalvicctevcviswieed 0111111119101110111111111—22 
1111111111111111111101111—24—46 

Eighty Per Cent. Class. 

COIR sy vovencébnttebiessedecvccexe 1111011111111010101111110—20 
Z 1111010011000011110110111—15—35 

Fe PT, Sek biicels oder a denceccces 1111101011111101111111011—21 
0101110011000011110110111—15—36 

PETE bide isdeecdspesebucestconsan 0101111011101010111110111—18 
. 0111111111001100111000111—17—35 

NE: cs kccccdicesedaecesdisareseser 1111111111111100101111111—21 
1111111111111111110111111—24—45 

ER ci deduddcchensdubesed SNeedbevevdedse 1991999191101111110111110—21 
; 14.10101111111111111111111—-23—44 

GNF iis Si vciesd cévtccdccccss 1101111111001111011111111—21 
1911011111111111111111111—24—45 

IIS ook cvecttewontcchesescaccacd 00001 11111111011101111011—18 
. 6 114111911111111113 1111111—25—43 

PD whdotictbatestacduse teatdoghed 1110111111111111111111101—23 
1101111110111110000111111—19—42 

GRORNED  Shabisciccvesiciisdivéd ducched 111211119919191111119111110—24 
1111101111101101110111111—21—45, 

BROOD. oe dds kddbdendctec Pied ivbbctack 11901111 111111191111011 11—23 
; 0101111131111111111111111—23—46 

Be MO os icc kecddsdccdecoecdeueden 11100111111011101/1191111—19 
1100111111111111111711111—23—42 

SS, as vce dcdhuscehisccovacebetecneal 1111100111111111011001101—19 
5 1111101111111111110111110—22—41 

DE. « ianbautdgiuacdcsaticeydaubhemeie 1100111110110111111111101—20 
1111.191141111111011110111—23—43 

TE: Zp. du sescen sc daa imspeatontnaeee 1191111011110011111011111—21 
: 1011011111011111111111111—22—43 

SOL: Savdtkekh dabtuctandudwcnwunegee 1111101114111111011111111—23 
1110111011111111111111111—23—46 

ROD :k canana chs batuntansats oiedoka 1119911911111111111011111—24 
2 1111111111111111111111111—25—49 

Bcc nidacbatnoneuadidrhnicncminmls 1141141111111111111100111—23 
11111010011111101 10111111—20—43 

SY 4 cavacahdeusadideide dgaamabanaded 1111111111111111111111111—25 
, 1001111111011111111711111—22—47 

BOOE: obscktetdsRevtlesUsebdddetihceus 0119911111111111111011111—23 
; 1111111111111111011111110—23—46 

UII: a 8 Sil 606 Unis Abe tins tints vive 1911191111111011111111111—24 
1411.111111111111111101111—24—48 

ee a Seventy Per Cent. Class. 

Pe : i as th bivnincbicscedvcegeccd 1111101111111110111100110—20 
1101019.111111111 110111111—22—42 

PN dovvavdsesadeccdtousardsemne 1111011111111111111110110—22 
1110110111101111101111111—21—43 

POONER os ccc nconstvncicercaryte 1111011011011111111111101—21 
1101101110011111111011111—20—41 

NNT = 2s vebavacéskvcocdidasbened 49999991919911111011111111—-4 
1101110111001111111111110—20—44 


Incidental Happenings. 


Capt. Money proved by his deftness with axe and shovel in the 
preparation of the grounds that he is a worker, as well as a prince 
of good fellows. 

Pop Heikes sustained his reputation as the most successful 
fisherman, and his famous banjo was indispensable at the evening 
camp-fire pow-wows. 

One of the great treats of the tourney was the exhibition of little 
Glenn Konvalinke, of Mason City, a lad of only six years, who 
shooting a little 20-gauge Parker gun centered 14 targets out of 
20, standing 8yds. back of the traps. 

Fred Gilbert had his meanest “half hour” of the year when he 
dropped 5 in a 15-bird event during the afternoon of the first day. 
But he made up for this the second day. 

Tom Marshall fully established his reputation as an incomparable 
master of ceremonies. 

Jim Elliott and Bill Crosby shot a challenge race at “snake 
doctors,” of which the air was full on Thursday afternoon. They 
found these little insects very “foxy” marks, and the race was 
declared a draw on the tenth round. ; 

.Charlie Budd has long been known as a hustler, but he won 
himself new laurels in this meet, even going so far as to hitch 
himself to the front of a wagon load of targets when these ran 
out in the midst of the programme, and had to be brought in a 
hurry from a neighboring barn. 

It is estimated that more shots were fired in this two weeks’ 
tourney over Okoboji Lake than by all the duck hunters who 
have pursued that sport there for twenty-five years. 

Frank Parmelee’s cottage was ever the home of good cheer, and 
not an evening pane but a merry circle found joy and welcome 
Re ESTEE te i am ana 

(i ig she is new single trigger gun action, on which 
he has patents pending, and demonstrated its effectiveness. 

“Dude” Gilbert, as he is aa ee in this country, did 

a 


friends, and th ‘ood 
ef tin, bad -tdorapeeion ey have g reason to be proud 


And they are already talking of the Indian shoot for 1901. 


Match for the Republic Cup. 
Mr. Frank Parmelee has set Saturday, t. 15, h 
Omaha as the place, where he will deter ie Republic ne 
2 A.B. Elliott, w challenge for that trophy was lately pub- 
Aa ‘lnternational Tournament. 
One of the interesting things that transpired at the Indian 


shoot was the launching and) indorsement of a .propesition for a 
match sents soeers = s the —. tar; ots - a, 
country against a shoo a purse : 
less than $6,000. The idea was. ed by Mr. Paul North, of 


the Cleveland Tar, Co., durin: recent European trip, and 
he says he has no doubt but that the matter can readily be ar- 
ranged, The plan is for the American team to shoot on our rapid- 
fire ce using one barrel only and any standard American load, 
the Britishers 10 shoot two barrels, on their system; and with 
standard English loads, all standing at 18yds. Mr. North says the 
Englishmen are so confident of winning that they want to guarantee 
cur party $2,000 expense money in case we lose; and it is hardly 
necessary to state that the chance of losing is not led as a 
serious rr by our boys. The match, if arranged, will 
probably be at 100 targets per man, best two in three matches; 
contests to take place early in the season of 1901. 


Gone a-Hunting. 

This is the time of year when the desire to be abroad on fieTd and 
plain becomes irresistible in the heart of the true sportsman, and 
all find time and opportunity some way for a few days or weeks 
of the fascinating pastime. The Indian-Wolf shoot at Lake 
Okoboji marked the end of the summer season at the traps, and 
from there the boys broke into little parties of twos and threes 
going out afield. 

Fred Gilbert and Mr. E. S. Rice, of Chicago, are spending a 
week chicken hunting in southern Minnesota. 

Elmer Neal, of Bloomfield, is the guest of Russel Kline, for 
a week of hunting in the victaty of Spirit Lake. 

Jim Elliott and Capt. Boz Sedam are enjoying a shooting and 
fishing trip to Excelsior Springs. 

: Frank C, Riex.. 





Amateur Shoot at Okoboji Lake. 


_ On the last day, Aug. 25, the contrasts presented in target shoot- 
ing were forcibly shown in the weather to-day as co: d with 
Friday. The sky was clear, the air bracing and ev: ing favor- 
able to good scores. Shooting began early and continued on ex- 
tras long after the programme was finished. Fred Gilbert again 


won high average for the day, Crosby being s Marshall 
third. The scores follow: . . & second and Marsha 










Events: 123 465 6 7 8 910 Broke. Av. 
Nealc...0cve 141412 14121113111215 128 853 
Parmelee -- «- 1513 13 13 .. 13 15 13 Sas eae> 
Gilbert 14 13 15 14 151513141513 141 .940 
Burnside 12121212121414131311 125 833 
Marshall 15 141515 111515131214 139 .927 
Klein .... 13101312 81415141414 127 847 
McCartney 12 10 1213 131314131812 125 833 
Hughes 15 121413141411121411 130  .867 
OEE scicce 13 15 13 14 141410141313 138 .887 
Johnson jokkds 12 13 15 1413 1512121212 130 .867 

inderman 121414 14141514141413 138 920 
Crosby ......00... 1415 1414141314131415 140 .933 
Loomis sab eebadades ll 813111112 813 912 108 -730 
GAME. cesciicniecees -- 15 13 11 13 18 1414131513 134 .893 
Weert aise idacedcnse . 1213 121311121313 914 122 813 
PURE \s svctageaeudneradst 11 12 1013 141312101413 122 813 
Cape Money. scccccssesees 13 1115 11141311131315 129  .860 
TIGGER. acs ccascccedoccen 10 9121211111014 7 9 105 700 
WRU So scd0c8 dascosenies $121110121310101211 110 732 
WOORS - vicasdachestecidencce 13 1414 14151212141515 138 .929 
CMM 00 lovcocescsasare 14 91314111213131413 12% (897 
EME “vrs fovnscaseavikesse 13 13 141315 1414131318 135 900 
L Hinshaw ........000s0s 13 14 14 1211 1412131418 130 867 
SOMME sscaiecuadsascdccs Fert SE ee ee 
ROM issbvarnikonediaded 14121011181111121412 120 800 
Oo RE ae na as 15 141215 151413141214 138 920 
MeGved: iisscesvescscotaced 1213 1212111212 812 7 111 .740 
EUMOS "S304 Si. ccacdideckice 109 6110144124012 2 747 
WMG® sodscserccadececvaee 56 TY SE 0 as ok coe, kena teat 
BON 533. dcadsusdubseed 11 1410 13141110131312 i2i 309 
E Hinshaw .........0+.-- 15 121414141410111210 1296 840 
WOME. Sa dicvednvdiadese MEE cat Ga tee eerad ie. wh ol eee ds 
Nicholson ....+.+s0sesee.. SPE OS 5. MBs.. ce occ canis 2a 
Abrahams .........ccccc05 «« Peet ae caeesie 
MINS 5 Ldacmayletbtgaas Level, WB i. nc db ce IIMB ve, Ads 
GOO Sdadwacdsvcbetdcicasede a6 ec WS te ek 00 04 ee eee ast 
ED atandedsucdutmamelnwe. ae a: Dis és ae on aes 
SOOOMGON BD iiiadascasccsas <x ce ) ire ae ° ee eau tis 
Wil, TOMES ceccceccecacce oc ce. oe 8 es ; opal 
WONG. 23 oes0cecleiieca’ nk OP OR sci odie Gul” Rawe decade 
MUNN epdeedascésdoeccee: 6s od on We as: os esa de 3 ales 
ME Wali iiss snesitdices*ss ae ac cd 5, 5.. 987 as 
MINOT os ia hads entiodécner dos an. 0d ah 4c. & B cnwates sat 
Schuyler ss.ss.sesseeseeee oe oo oe ea on on of asus 

BMMIER coccoccccecceecceséve ce ge 06 6e 66.66 0 
Wee eee ot ee 0. i aa 

: Aug. 23. Aug. 24. Aug. 25. Total , 
MORE, sion Gadd caucencadschodsedivd is. 390 3 
Parmelee ..... edhetdetnedtdeduad 135 121 aad dat ce 
GIN nscwi sqvansiivbnecveckcl M6 Ml Ml 4 “SGI 
DONINIEG. Secdus dhcddodeccoodsac 132 131 125 388 862 
MEMUREE .ocsdadeccecdosacased 1388 = 1321389 409909 
TEED ticdneceddcdee ddedecddessed 126 119 127 372 .827 
pO Oe ae 120 125 125 376 822 
TOUMOE 5 sdacaccscddsdcocosacer 138 129 130 397 (882 
MED ths 35iled> cade adden ads 137 135 133 405 .900 
oe etecdse dvadsedoaddedacd 7” Lr 130 410 891 
BONWOGE 6 cudic thedshecedss ++00130 om es 7 = 
Mi 05k arstee dialed a 1360-130 : ies Ze 
S A Gephe -.Gab hace ctcmcee ded 119 110 ee yer 
WOW | os isie sect ocd 108 6a Wad ae 
Bird oie baile s slesdaaie Cee) 124 A wae a =i 

ME 0 eandccenecschodbaiias dunks 128 20 "307 
MRED. abso desi edessaasssecdeod 118 - © e _ 
oe GMa 5s ce tuesee ee 91 ies es 45 oa 
Church peeeehebovensedasanenana 128 site cs ad Via 
fF, eee coesccvoutuhade cas a 116 126 346 769 
MCE NENED ccccccccesoccscecese 
d Gi Remi s. si555. ssh ead 118 7 a ” ~~ 

MOD cide cdakds ckhasdiceapae 127 118 1% 69 920 
CE ius siisadacnics.cdba Si 137 142 140 it9 ‘Son 
Riehl vs Bia dala te dukbacge eae i 131 138 403 "896 

ine «+ ke 
Redfern 126 108 = a a 

omis .. 12 17 108 | (8S 
L Hinshaw 128 9 5 ’ 
Carlisle ..... -105 - ba - — 
Franklin ends 1122 114 sis Ks Ze 
BEE. yecsef 245: 1136 126 134 396 880 
MOWER gc cecdoks ish 110 115 ‘ 
Wallace ..........00 135 122 ™ - ore 
GON vicigestBeatcdicbecs -120 bee mo ee ea 
MEORUAGIO: cccsksecSheshidabécs’ 113 ue ba oes 
MG. occvcsetecdnestek 125 108 105 338 "751 


The summary of total averages for the . y ; 

Gilbert. im the lead with an average of ia: Coery ‘Seema 

-931, Linderman third with .920, } hall i 

fifth with 900 and Riehl sixth with 996, C"" With 909, Budd 
Cash prizes were awarded as follows, 

te. genenanees ‘ 

Hig ‘erages—Iinderman, first, $12; M ; 
Jonasony aaee, her Sy an — Hehe divided fourth: 4" _ 
w erages— Hodges, t, ; EK. Hi y : 
sit eine Tae ges, first, $10; E. Hinshaw, second, $8: Mor- 
The shoot was altogether a big success, 
gets thrown and everything was satisfactor 
oe, Event—Hughes 19, 

19, Crisman 18, 


son 18, 


going, of course, only to 


wate were 26,000 tar- 
ctory from start to finish. 
ohnson 15, Neal 14, Kinkead 10, Klein 
ixon 16, Beran 16, Franklin 17, Steven- 


Tamm Mitchell 18, Ab 
Tiedt 3K etal rahams 10, Doty 14, Marshall 16, 





i : > mis 16, Sandy 16, Novotne: 17. 
Linell 18, Burnside 16, Walk i : 
oes Ie Duman 36 Walker 15, Wallace 14, E. Hinshaw 16, L. 
Miss-and-Out—Hughes 8, Kline 2, Shear 2. 
; F. C. Riza, 


Gilbert Challenges Elliott. * 

Arnotp’s Parx, Ia., Aug. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
hereby challenge Mr. J. Ak Elliott to : 
cast iron badge, nice he now holds. I Tnclose 450 aa 

{Fifty dollars received.] ae 





The Forxst ap Stream is put to press cach week 
Correspondence intended for publication should reac 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, 


on Tuesday, 
h us at the 
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Walhalla Gun Club's Tournament 


Waruarta, S. C., Ang. 25>-The first trapsnooting: 
of the Walballa Gun Club took place on the 24th inst., and was 
one of the most qperacting tet to say unique—events of its kind 
ever seen in the South. The shooting was witnessed by a 
variously estimated at from 500 to , which was so delighted 
with the exhibition that it moved up as one man close u 
the heels of the shooters, cheering the contestants after each shot. 
It_was a good-natured crewd, and it was out for fun. 

The programme said that the object'was amusement, not money- 
making, and so the spectators got up foot sfices, wrestling matches 
and exhibitions of jumping with and without hop-skip attach- 
ments., etc., for the amusement of the shooters. hisgmay ac- 
count for some of the low scores made. 

The shooting, however, was as hard as the management could 
make it under the Sergeant system—i. e., low flight of targets 
thrown fully 50yds. at extreme angles. The division of money was 
by the Rose system at ratios of 4, 3, 2, in 10-bird, and 5, 4, 3, 2 in 
Ibbird events. ‘There were three full squads in each event, except 
the last, which is given below as the most representative of the 
day’s shooting: : 

Event No. 10, 15 targets, four moneys: 


Peterman ..... 111111100100101—10 WETY. -.cerccce 111110110011111—12 
a eovives 111111101111110—13 Pinckney ..... 111100111011101—11 

BETS opcccees 111001011111111—12_ C Earle ....... 111111001100111—11 
pe eee 111100001111111—11 P Earle ....... 011001111100101— 9 
Swan ......... 111100001111111—11 J E Crayton. .101100001101110— 8 
BROCK sescicscee 111110001111111—12_ § B Crayton...100010100011111— 8 
Trousson .....011111110110101—11 Jaynes ........ 111001110100010— 8 

The Charleston Palmetto Gun Club was well represented by 
Messrs. G. H. Peterman, W. G. Jeffords, Jr., J. C. Peters, Frank 


Heidt, Geo. H. Swan, Mike Trousson, F. D. Pinckney, Jr., and 
G. A. Steck. There came from Anderson, S. C., Messrs. J. E. and 
S. B. Crayton and Messrs. Paul and C. Earle, while Mr. J. E. 
Avery came from Atlanta. 

The Walhalla Gun Club is but two months old, and it was not 
to be expected that its members would go in and shoot the-pro- 
gramme through. The proposition was a tough one, and some 
amateurs of long experience steered clear of it. Following are 





the scores: 
Events: 346 678 910 Total 
Targets: 0 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 ~Broke. 
NOE 5S. 5 ener dacepewadions vb 811 714 8 1410 10 102 
— WAN knhoons choeboce 714 7111014 913 107 
SE. pans Voowsckpebesnse 810 3 8 510 712 80 
DT \Sebshobncde cdsobyek 711 811 618 811, 95 
SEE? isschb te dvciodeesbee 911 8131011 711 102 
EEE opccktbncoesbuhbeobess< 710 610 3 9 512 s4 
DE “Uinowenbstascousts 710 6 9 811 611 91 
Ey ‘ostbhobeshiebbnpsonsenste 87676 8 612 73 
15 PIU 000k hp ab vindese cscs 611 6 8 912 9 8 88 
DS dUttomusthkieltersctecey 710 6115969 82 
SED cal¥hecopoebocabsscoaver 710 ..111010 611 ne 
S B Crayton 79710 78 8 
PUIET - B05 6c cdicedeptepecneve optekr O ware DP conus 
R McMahon yee ub an oe, a ae 
DEMERS bos oo dbsdeodbenessece wibheor pe, ee 
EE cbc cccPbopte shi heopecs. se 22 i Ss 2 
BND. Hesnccrhbetesbbepevined os A> ee 
SED nan cdbowsstdebtndéedecdins.ce 24.09 ah 
PER clbcbee tboktstaee cn htop oa Dike wGacdsaee. we 
Ne eae ere ee BR bein as oes 
DRPUIED cachotesscdsobbosdedpsbsen op 0s.09, 09700 88528 


SECRETARY. 


New Haven Gun Club. 


THe tournament of the New Haven Gun Club on Wednesday, 
Aug, 22, was a success, although the attendance was not so large 
as expected, However, these seem to be the days of small crowds, 
and if a club can get together twenty-five or thirty shooters it 
is doing extremely well. 

On this occasion a total of about twenty men faced the traps 
and banged away at the elusive targets until they were tired. 

The trade was ees by J. S. Fanning of Laflin & Rand 
Powder Co.; J. R. Hull, of Parker Brothers, and Messrs. Bartlett 
and Marlin, of the Marlin Fire Arms Co. Others from out of 
town were Feigenspan and Sinnock, from New Jersey; Fox and 
aa from South Norwalk, Conn., and Williams, from Salem, 


Messrs. Fanning, Hull, Bartlett and Marlin shot for targets only 
through the entire programme, 

The three. best averages were as follows: Fanning, first, .912; 
Hull, second, .906; Feigenspan, third, .900 

Following are the scores: 









Extras. 

Events: 12345678 911W2 1 238 

Targets: 10 10 15 10 26 10 10 15 10 201015 §=610 15 15 

PEE cvoccvesivncuted 810 14 92110 913 9191014 ...... 
EL ace vesvenecsteovesw 8 9141025 9 813 819 9138 T se 

oe ee re ee eee 561012 619 8 512 613 8 9 y ee 6 
Bartlett ......6.--seeeees 8 818 9 714 716 812 91514 
Feigenspan .........++++ 7101310 25 81012 9171018 7281 
SS ars 9915 718 9.69 918-612 ..18.. 

BUEN -avoccpedereoeed » 2 Oe Bae 8 6.8 TR TB: ..°.. 3 
CARTEL. 000s vennpor ce sue 8 911 919 8 8131015 910 812.. 
SERED on seuriupocscesthle 479 70H 878 817 7H 41001 
Harvey ... 5 BD Beh secksiee | 00.50 op ae ER ey 0 SE 
Stevenson >. Bo 2 achice Bh Dae ey as | Took 
Claridge . $a sSlnb eb aoe: on: Ge OP Oe aes Se 
Robertson 5 418 818 9 911 918 911 .. 18.. 
Williams 6 910 616 8 611 7138 612 7.... 
‘ox - 711 721 8 612 718 7 8 : ai 

Drake 7.9 O@-S OY. BB TBs. 2°. 
Kittler ostibh ns Bibb. op. 00:e0 os: -0- aD : ar 
Kelly pp, on RTD, 0. En 9-20 oo OD: .. ED 
Potter S o> os we ae 12 914 = §..l1 
Reggiori » 6€48,, 3 6.6. >» BSk 
BEE Leccccccsccepeescess SS 9 OO eere SEE 4.2 Due 


Altoona Rod and Gun Club. 


Attoona, Pa., Aug. 29.—The Altoona Rod and Gun Club will 
have a live-bird sweep, handicap rise, on Saturday, Oct. 13. This 
race will be shot off in the forenoon, and the afternoon will be 
devoted to targets. Full particulars will be announced in due 








time. The following scores were made at the recent weekly shoot: 
Events: 123 466 7 8 
Targets: 10 15 10 156 10 15 10 166 

Killitts a <2 a: ee ae 

Zeth -- 9 1210 13 8i1«¢«+9*8 

Sands ae ee ee ee 

McNaught 8 ll 612 710 7 2 
‘olf . SO. ae..B Oe Bos de bs 

Bender 91281 72 6H 

Homan Saas) Boy es ees 

House Bo. AR Bing OR 

Neylon Tae Bs chet ap See 
ipner i a ale ee ee 

G Bell om 8. £78 Ore 

NL An ice chk cs bb tonhasdcyety boos Ss 7.5.46, 23 ... 4.8 

Cherr: "as. ths 2seuk COA. wh 
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McNaught 
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Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Tue semi-monthly shoot for the Peters Arms Co. medal took 
lace at the Cincinnati Gun- Club Saturday, Aug. 26. The interest 
this and other trophy events is being well 


eu Portsmouth Gun Club. 

Portsmouts, N. H., Aug. 26~—The second cup contest between 
teams of the Exeter, Dover and Portsmouth 
feature of the shoot to-day. The weather 

Every preparation was made by the 
to receive and entertain their fe and 
depot they were met by Mr. Dennett, as s t 
club. The out-of-town sportsmen and their n 
twenty-nine from Dover and fifteen from Exeter, were con 
in the eleetrics to the field, where a cordial welcome awaited them. 

President Storer and_the members of the loeal club extended a 
ar hearty gre¢ing. The ladies were t in nu 
and were as enthusiastic as the most ardent gunner on the field. 

Field Capt. Mérwin had everything in readiness and shootin: 
was at once in order. The failure some of the traps to wae 
well was a matter of regret and caused some delay, but was 
unavoidable, and the purchase of a magautrap is only a question 
of a short time with the club. 

As captain ofthe local team, Secretary Philbrick presented the 
handsome cup to J. W. Titus, of the Exeter Club, who made a few 
very happy remarks, including the wish that at the next shoot 
Dover might share honors by ees the cup. 

Three cheers for the winners were followed by three for each 
of the other teams, and then, as if even all 
shooting continued until sunset. 
is as follows: 


this were aot enough, 
The full score of the team shoot 


Dover Gun Club. 
WeRGOES 6.0binck.0hase Ub pbb access - + ++ -10010100101101111100—11 
Fisher 110011010011000: 







Beard 
Mitchell 
Morton 


Tilton 
Langley 
Gerrish 
Carlisle 
Cooper 
Bickford 


Philbrick 
White 
Weston 
Manson 
Storer 
Stimpson 


it was throughout a most successful day, and heartily enjoyed 
by every one. Among those present and who did some splendid 
shooting was Eastman, of the Boston Gun Club, who is at present 
at his summer home at Odiorne’s Point. 

Many local sportsmen also were on hand, if not to participate, at 
least to enjoy the shooting. Over 2,000 blu Ss were. thrown, 
and the field was strewn with the fragments. Among the specta- 
tors were many ladies, who evinced very. evident interest in the 
sport. 

The local club was on hand with full ranks, and the ladies did 
their share to make the day a success. 

President Storer assumed his new duties with his ey ease 
and geniality, and was in the lead in hustling for the comfort of 
his guests. The shoots are plainly demonstrating the fact that the 
bluerock shooting is becoming yearly more oS ges and its par- 
ticipants more numerous. It is hoped to hold. a number more 
shoots for the cup before the season closes. 

During the day F. I. Brown officiated as ju to the satisfaction 
of every one, his decisions being very fair and im i urice 
Goodwin as referee also served most agreeably, with careful atten- 
tion to his duties. Others whose services were greatly appreciated 
were Alonzo Titus as cashier, Edward Gray as scorer, Oscar Cul- 
lum as blackboard scorer, while Field Captain Merwin kept a 
careful eye on the traps and trappers. 





Warren Tournament: 


Warren, O., Aug. 26.—Herewith find scores of 
held Aug. 23: 

Events: 

Targets: 
Shaner 
Perkins 


o 
E 
2 


ee 


— 
t Mae Coco: aoe 


RESSRSR 


cow: EEE: » af 


t ROM M-IR TARR: CIMISWOHISS 


Snow ... 
Phillips 
Moore 
inne oun 
ggerston 
Schoonover 
Sutcliff . 
Lemour 
Yarling 
Thomas 
Powers 
ae dee 
ighway 
Hershy 
Nutt .. 
Rand .. 
Scott ° oo We om o¥ oe 
Naylor oid Citta ah, 0 tab be om. 00a 
McIntire WSL 9XT7TTIWN 040 
Taylor ... . -- 8101811 91814144 6 0 0 
Henderson .. oo wa oo ce deer ODUMD.. 
*Events 13, 14 and 15 were miss-and-outs. 
divided in 18 and 14 and Ewalt won in 16. 
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8 9 
15 16 
13 14 
15 16 
15.14 
13 11 
16 12 
10 11 
512 
14 13 
i 
14 
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7 
20 
18 
18 
19 
14 
16 
16 

8 
18 
16 


he 
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6 0 
15 16 16 
15 15 14 
14 13 14 
14 15 15 
16 15 12 
14 15 13 
13 10 11 
9 9 5 
12 13 10 
12 -. ll 
ee 21 
i oo es 
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3 
13 
i 
15 
10 
il 
1 
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ii 
ii 
12 
12 : 
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op 
18 - 
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Ewalt and Runnell 


Rost. W. Ewatrt. 
Chesapeake Gun Club. 

Newport News, Va., Aug. 23.—The shooting tournament, which 
is scheduled to take place at Richmond Labor Day, promises to 
be a great affair.. 

Already it is known that teams from Staunton, Lynchburg, 


Lawrenceville, Portsmouth, Norfolk, Charlottesville and Ne 
News will participate and other Virginia towns will fall into line 





late. 
Mr. Thomas F. Stearnes, president of the Chesa) ¢ Gun Club. 
of this city, has received a letter from one of the promoters of 


the Richmond shoot. The letter states that seventy prizes are to 
be offered and present indications point to a great success. 

The local club will send a team to Richmond to represent it 
and this team will be made 2. of the five members making the 
best average in the regular weekly events of the club. At the con- 
eos the shoot next Wednesday afternoon this team will be 
selected. 

The regular weekly shoot of the Chesapeake Gun Club took 

- yesterday afternoon. Fifty birds were used and the score 
ollows: 

Ansley H. Fox 48, Thos. F. Stearnes 43, Dr. J Charles 42, 
G. B. James 41, C. gamin 40, W. N. White 39, B: B. Semmes 39, 
A. G. Fifer 35, D. M. Ausley 26. : 








Carolina Gun Club. 


Carottna, R. L, Aug. 25.—The following scores 
the grounds of the Carolina Gun Club, Aug. 2. 
scorcher, owing to the presence of Frank Arnold 
dence Gun Club, who seemed to enjoy the heat 
of the bers. Fred C.. Barber gave an exhi 
breaking bluerocks with felt wads instead of ch 
will omit the score made in his exhibition: 





’ Jatest 








A yrry and interesting shoot was held at Burlin 
Vt. The , Aug. the same being held by ee tae 
number of shooters visited this de- 
years to attend an interstate -shoot 
i the spot and its surroundings are 

s. 
ee this shoot some six days before 
city was giving a street fair 
ht the shoo 


ters in nearby towns 
tage rates to Burlington and 
in the fair as well as the shoot. 
Messrs. Barrett and 


were favored with the 
VA. ; Me Hicks, fro Chi lil, who iS” wioitl Moatyalies, 
*.; M m icago, who is visitin, ends at 
Mogspatier; Mr.’ Porter, who 9 travels for the window shade end of 
establishment o! er who nat y put 
a baa gun to pretty good use; ie Uapanweed, of Enosburg 
Falls, Vt,; also Mr. B. H. N of the Hazard Powder Co., was 
a Visitor, Particular notice and complimentary remarks were 
made by several of what all thought was the most lect system 
of for a small shoot. eral events of birds were 
shot from standing, three men to the score, taking their positions 
at.Nos.1, 2 and 8 and trapping all targets at unknown angles 
from No, 2 trap only. This took only one trapper and made 
uite a novel shooting, shooting at 3 and 6 targets-at a time and 
en move. But I can assure you the secret of the succéss of 
this system-lies in the trapper. H. E. Colvin has a colored 
attendant to drive his horse, etc., whom he has also broken in to 
trap targets for him, as the Doctor is very fond of taking an 
afternoon off to enjoy this sport. 
This co! gentleman is the quickest trapper in the United 
States that I know thus far. He can load a trap just as fast as 


t ers can stand there and call “Pull.” Boys, it; it 
we vies charm, m= 
Lakeside Rod and Gun Club wish an announcement made 


that they desirous of again holding an interstate at Burling- 

ton, Vt. ey felt that the one held some four years ago did 

more harm. good, paeteee the expert and paid. professionals 
shoot for 


were allowed to the money, and these gentlemen took 

about all the local shooters’ money put in. They would now like 

to give a shoot under the new rules to see if it would not help 

the shooting in this vicinity. They have agreed to add $200, have 

five oxtsrt araps and a magautrap and will guarantee a good 
us 


shoot, - pe that we may see another interstate held upon 
these delightful grounds. The scores: 









. 2 ae 
*'15 16 16. Av. 
4123313 9 -T15 
6415 .. 867 
31 B -820 
01314 15 -900 
1BeBnh 876 
19h ll . .660 
0 9 10 -671 
a me -600 
asegucandcosdcs 013122 2 -780 
13 (9 675 

Sixth event miss-and-out. 
City Park Gun Club. 

New Oxrezans, La., Aug. 28.—I take pleasure in appending thé 


he rain fell 


scores made by the City ark Gun Clu Aug. * : = | 
tr. Herbert Taylor, 


in torrents, but the shoot went on. We had 
of St, Louis as our guest. 
Weekly medal shoot, handicaps in parentheses: 















McKay dthociesoancccccéccbvedecse odevtece 1119110111111111111111111—24 

Pd pcuclbntnnesssenes besesnchecsecees 1111111110111111111111111—24 

eneeceeseccecncececeses sll LOOIIIOIIOIONIIIIIIIII—20 

. «+» -0111110111111001111111110—20 

Dc deeliwos se 7p cosvespecscceoneesoss 1110111110111010010111110—18 

ET Wdbwbgccccccccccene so nspacesoseel 001111111111111111.111111—23 

Lanne mes ccnameanseseacunese’ 1111110110111110111011011—20 

(10) . « -0000011101101100100010001—21 

akbcdudevdcvebesanecce - «-1100110111100100100011110—22 

TRE eB Ho bbe dinids eeowdss dit be Ciendos -1011111111110101111110101—20 

Tie on 24 

BREE, adadtcodscccocencce 1111110 Saucier -...... odanenooatel m1 
Event-at 20 targets 

Ka: - -11111011111011111110—17 


11101111110111101110—16 
01011011110101111010—13 
11111110111101010111-~16 
01011101111100111101—14 
01010110111010010010—10 
01011111111111000011—14 
111111110111111101—18 


National Gun Club. 


Aug. 27.—Herewith find the scores of the 


Mitwauxer, Wi 3 
bi monthly live-bird prize shoot, which’ took 


National Gun Club’s 


place‘on the 24th inst. The fact that there were so many straight 
show to you, without any information from me, thet 
Nearly all were 


scores will 
they were an even, fairly easy lot of birds. 
flyers, but not very fast. scores: 


Sherer °............-1112121121—10 
Stuth..............-202112111— 9 
GUE och cccctnescccd 0212211022— 8 
bebeodatveste 1211121121—10 
Decostbes ++ « -2211222122—10 
aeeneeees«-L110002101— 6 
Gumz ...... edocs 2111220201— 8 
BOER, gscccddtseccs 
+ 








Robin Hood Gun Club. 


Aug. 30.—There was a fair attendance at the 
Club’s regular shoot the afternoon of the 25th. 
Cham Jr., was present. So far no one has sand 
eno te challenge for the international individual medal that he 
holds. Below are the scores: 

Events: 234656 

Targets: 
Austin ... 
Ro! 


SWanton, Vt., 
Robin Hood Gun 













